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Whence that Word? 


EUGENE B. VEST 
Head, Division of Humanities 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
University of Illinois 


. . the word is the only link that exists between the 
known and the unknown, between man and the cosmos. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER, comment- 
A ing some months ago on the 
unexpected success of the television 
program called “The Last Word,” a 
show dealing with disputed points of 
English, said, “The English language 
is much closer to the hearts of people 
than anyone supposes.” Most of us 
have long recognized this fact from 
experience. We have been aware that 
no topic wins quicker interest or 
arouses livelier discussion among a 
group than a point of grammar or the 
pronunciation of a word. In America, 
at least, if not so much in England, 
it is felt that one’s social standing is 
greatly determined by the quality of 
English he uses. Hence, the reasoning 
goes, it behooves every American to 
watch not only his p’s and q’s, but 
also his shalils and wills and the un- 
wary splitting of his infinitives. . 
But, while people are easily in- 
terested in points of grammar, they 
often overlook the fun to be had in 


Talk given at second general session, ILA 
Conference, Chicago, November 7, 1957. 


—Herbert Read, Moon’s Farm 


looking up the backgrounds of words 
as well as their spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and definitions. People collect 
stamps, cigar bands, matchbook 
covers, paintings, and wooden In- 
dians. Why not words? It is a fascina- 
ting hobby getting acquainted with 
all the richness, variety, and strange 
origins of words in the English vo- 
cabulary. 

Maybe it was Schopenhauer who 
said that boredom was the curse of 
the human race. Whoever it was, this 
is a persistent and unhappy truth. 
The greatest problem of most people 
is that of how to kill time—a crime 
which is murder in the worst degree 
because so little of it is allotted to 
each of us and there are so many 
exciting things to do in this great, 
mad, beautiful world! And yet who 
of us has not gazed out the window, 
scratched his head, yawned, taken a 
drink of water at the kitchen tap, 
turned on the radio or television (and 
with a shudder quickly turned it off 
again) and wondered, overwhelmed 
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with the tedium of life, if the slow 
hours would ever drag away to supper 
time? 

The answer to this difficulty is to 
open a good dictionary anywhere and 
start reading. A good dictionary, 
edited by reputable scholars, should 
be in every house, even in every 
apartment, no matter how small, 
alongside the Bible and a complete 
Shakespeare. Indeed, a good diction- 
ary in the home is so important that 
it should be acquired by newlyweds 
ahead of a television set, an auto- 
mobile, and a cookbook —for what 
will avail the most costly cookbook if 
the bride has nowhere to look up such 
terms as soufflé, forcemeat, and 
mousse? 

A good dictionary is an incom- 
parable source of pleasure and profit 
on a rainy day. As Josh Billings said 
long ago, it does not have much of 
a plot, to be sure, but it has a whale 
of a vocabulary! The dictionary 
should become dog’s-eared in every 
respectable family very shortly, for it 
should be made the arbiter at every 
dinner-table discussion and in every 
argument brought on by a radio or 
television program. As a matter of 
fact, we should not ask Grandma for 
the same old trite birthday and 
Christmas presents year after year. 
We should ask her for a dictionary! 

Even further measures to spread 
the word might be taken. For a 
century and a half, or thereabouts, 
the British and American Bible so- 
cieties have given away hundreds of 
millions of Bibles around the world. 
I suggest that English and American 
dictionary societies, backed by ade- 
quate philanthropy, should be formed 
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to publish and scatter far and wide 
without cost, first-rate dictionarie, 
That any American boy or girl shoul 
have to grow up without ever owning 
a good dictionary is unthinkable! 

The whole accomplishment of man- 
kind, of course, is based upon the 
word, whether written or spoken 
Without the word there is no com. 
munication; there can be no progress, 
Language thus is the most important 
tool any of us will ever own, throwing 
into the shade possession of a fine 
hunting rifle, a lathe, a pair of bin- 
oculars, or a power lawnmower. The 
sharpness of this important tool, 
furthermore, can be increased by con- 
stantly honing it on a good diction- 
ary. 

For the quality of the dictionary is 
important. Good and bad dictionaries 
are easily obtainable. Those given 
away with newspaper subscriptions, 
sold over drugstore counters, or issued 
by chain groceries usually have only 
the virtue of their bulk to recommend 
them. Often the products of the pens 
of unqualified hack writers, they are 
likely to be printed from ancient 
plates obtained from _ unspecified) 
sources. Their scholarship is ques- 
tionable or nonexistent..On the other 
hand, four good desk dictionaries, 
up to date and based on sound 
scholarship, are on the market at 
moderate prices. 





A comparison of the pronunciation 
of several well-known words as listed 
in these dictionaries will bring a sur 
prise to many persons, however. Takt 
abdomen, for example. One diction- 
ary accents it on the second syllable, 
the other three on the first. Similarly, 
one dictionary accents advertisem 
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on the second syllable, the other three 
on the third. Again, two of the dic- 
tionaries accent coyote on the first 
syllable and give it two syllables; the 


| other two accent it on the second 


syllable and give it three syllables. 
As to indisputable, one dictionary 


_{ accents the second syllable, the other 
| three the third. Which pronunciation 


is correct in each case? We have just 
said that these were all honorable 
dictionaries, just as Antony allowed 


_| that Brutus and fellow assassins were 


all honorable men. 
The point is, of course, that all of 


_| these dictionaries are right, for their 
_| statements depend upon their point 


of view—whether they are giving the 
eastern pronunciation precedence 
over the midwestern, for example. In 
short, a pronunciation is not correct 
because it is in a dictionary. Rather, 
it is in a dictionary because good 
usage has made it standard in some 
part of the country. Dictionaries are 
not lawmakers. They are only law 
recorders. They do not dictate. The 
people are the lawmakers of the 
language and always have been, al- 
though the grammarians have been 
laying down the rules as they see 
them and trying to make them stick 
for centuries. But grammarians and 
lexicographers can only describe, not 
prescribe, as they have finally been 
admitting in recent years. 

What, then, is correct English? 
Someone has said that it is the kind 
which is in present-day, national, and 
teputable use by educated people in 
your community. This is a good rule 
to keep in mind. 

But we want particularly to. look 
at the strange origins of some words 
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in the English vocabulary. We all 
recall, of course, that English belongs 
to the great Indo-European family of 
languages, which means that it has 
a relationship, not only with such 
close neighbors as French, German, 
and Dutch, but even with such far 
ones as Hindustani, Persian, Arme- 
nian, Polish, and Gypsy. Its closest 
kissing cousin is Frisian. 

The heart of English itself is the 
small group of Anglo-Saxon words 
which all of us use every day, such 
words as man, woman, father, mother, 
hand, and foot. Church Latin, from 
the sixth century, gave us such stand- 
ard terms as priest, bishop, church, 
mass, and devil. With the Norman 
conquest, French became the dom- 
inant language in England for some 
three hundred years, and from these 
conquerors came such fighting words 
as soldier, sergeant, lieutenant, officer, 
battle, and siege. Since the French 
controlled the courts, they also fur- 
nished such words as judge, jury, 
assault, and tort, and, as politicians, 
furnished government, crown, parlia- 
ment, and council. Titles for these 
rulers also came from the French 
vocabulary: duke, duchess, count, 
and countess, for example. Even then 
the French were known as great 
cooks, with the result that meat on 
the hoof in England kept the old 
Anglo-Saxon names, but on the table 
assumed French names: thus it is 
cow in the field and beef on the table, 
and similarly calf and veal, hog and 
pork, sheep and mutton, and deer 
and venison. These French cooks also 
furnished us with dinner, supper, 
omelet, sauce, roast, boil, fry, soup, 
and entree. How on earth did our 
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Anglo-Saxon ancestors get anything 
to eat without these basic words? We 
may conclude this part of our sketch 
by saying that the English vocabulary 
in modern times has been swollea 
with thousands of words invented 
from classical Greek and Latin to 
cover the needs of science: bicycle, 
telephone, dynamo, and television are 
examples. 

But through the centuries English 
has picked up words from languages 
around the globe, some with interest- 
ing basic meanings. Let us look at 
a few. From modern French have 
come such words as chauffeur (mean- 
ing stoker, from the verb meaning to 
heat), chenille (French word for 
caterpiller, based on the Latin word 
for dog), and camouflage. Sample 

erman words are kindergarten 
(children’s garden), blitzkrieg (light- 
ning war), and dachshund (badger 
dog). Among many Italian words are 
piano (soft), piccolo (small), soprano 
(from Latin supra, above), stanza 
(stopping place), macaroni (from a 
Greek word for bliss), spaghetti 
(small cord), and broccoli (sprouts). 

From Old Norse come skirt (cog- 
nate with English shirt), sky (orig- 
inally meaning cloud), window (eye 
of the wind), and ski (originally 
meaning snowshoe). Celtic or Irish 
furnishes whiskey (water of life), 
league, bot (as in bot fly and meaning 
maggot), and slogan. Cigar (cicada, 
from the shape), sombrero (shade), 
and mosquito (little fly) will illus- 
trate borrowings from the Spanish. 
Early Dutch naval supremacy is 
seen in such English words as yacht 
(hunting ship, for chasing pirates), 
boom (a beam or tree; same word as 
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the English beam), yawl, skipper 
(the shipper), pea jacket (thick cloth 
jacket), slops (clothing issued to a 
crew), and also sloop. The Dutch 
also provided us with boss, which 
originally meant uncle (is this the 





origin of Dutch uncle?), drum, cole- 
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slaw (cabbage salad), stoop (a small ; 00008, t 


porch), and trek (a Boer word). 
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bean aré 


We all know the Czech word robot | bacco (C 


(serf —one whodrudges) and the 
Hungarian word goulash (shepherd— 
hence, shepherd’s food), as well as 
such Portuguese words as molasses 
(based on the Latin word for honey), 
cobra (short for cobra de capello, 
snake of the hood), and marmalade 
(goes back to the Greek for honey 
and melon). Swedish has given us 
tungsten (heavy stone); and Russian 
has provided us with intelligentsia 
(ultimately Latin), vodka (little 
water), and of course sputnik! From 
Persian come lilac (indigo), pajamas 
(leg garment), chess (shah or king), 
orange, lemon, shawl, paradise (a 
garden), and many others. 

Turkish has_ contributed tulip 
(turban) and caviar; and among the 
many Arabic words are cotton, maga- 
zine (storehouse), sofa (cushion on a 
saddle for a camel), sugar, coffee, 
alcohol (powder of antimony), al- 
manac (the weather), giraffe, and 
ream (bale, packet). To Hindustani 
we owe bungalow (belonging to 
Bengal), khaki (dusty), jute (matted 
hair), and the drink known as punch 
(five—for the original five ingre- 
dients); and to Malay, such words 4s 
amok or amuck (engaging furiously 
in battle), cockatoo, bamboo, goné, 
and gingham (striped). Some of our 
Chinese words are tea, typhoon (great 
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wind), chop suey (various pieces), 
and silk (from Seres, an old name 
for the Chinese). The Japanese have 
given us kimono, tycoon (mighty 
lord), hara-kiri (belly cutting), and 
jujitsu (pliant art). 

Of Mexican origin are chocolate, 
cocoa, tomato; and from the Carib- 
bean area come potato, canoe, to- 


robot | bacco (Carib name for the pipe, but 
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the Spaniards transferred it to the 
plant), and hurricane. We owe to- 
boggan, wigwam, moccasin, toma- 
hawk, and hominy (parched corn) to 
the American Indians; taboo, tattoo 
(a mark), kangaroo, and boomerang 
to the South Pacific. Believe it or 
not, even the Eskimos have con- 
tributed, for what about igloo (snow 
house) and kayak? 

This quick sketch at least indicates 
that the English vocabulary has 
drawn to it words from all over the 
globe. Another kind of word enter- 
tainment can be had by such exercises, 
for example, as locating the geogra- 
phy of cheese names—say, Roquefort, 
Limburger, Camembert, Gorgonzola, 
Edam—or of meat names—frankfurt, 
wiener or weenie, bologna, and ham- 
burger. Examining cloth names is 
also fun: calico (named after Calicut, 


./ India), corduroy (cord of the king, 


probably), muslin (after Mosul, the 


;|0il town), chintz (Hindustani for 


spotted), nainsook (Hindustani for 
eye pleasure), poplin (papal, because 
the cloth was made in the old papal 
town of Avignon). 

Flower names are distinctly enter- 
taining: nasturtium (Latin for nose- 
twist, because of the pungency of its 
perfume), daisy (Anglo-Saxon for 
day’s eye), pansy (French for a 
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thought — recall Ophelia’s flower 
speech: “There is pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.”), dandelion (French for 
lion’s tooth), gladiolus (Latin for 
little sword), and chrysanthemum 
(Greek for golden flower). Common 
nouns derived from the names of 
people are myriad; and nearly every 
one has a little story behind it: 
poinsettia, macadam, doily, boycott 
(over which Randolph Churchill so 
disastrously tripped during a tele- 
vision show), sandwich, dahlia, se- 
quoia, mackintosh, forsythia, gerry- 
mander, bowie, silhouette, shrapnel, 
derrick, and to burke. Even diseases 
have their possibilities: cancer (Latin 
for crab), syphilis (name of the hero 
in a 16th century poem), diphtheria 
(coined word from Greek meaning 
tanned hide), and quinsy (Greek for 
dog-choking). 

Many word stories defy classifica- 
tion, but are nevertheless irresistible: 
calculus is Latin for pebble; hussy, 
Middle English for housewife (in the 
Civil War, soldiers carried a sewing 
kit which was called a housewife or 
a hussy) ; boudoir, French for pouting 
room; cynosure, Greek for dog’s tail; 
carnival, Latin for farewell to meat, 
(in reference to the beginning of 
Lent); rhinoceros, Greek for nose 
horn; and walrus, Danish for horse- 
whale. How can such words ever 
again seem prosaic when once you 
know their original meaning? 

Still another interesting pastime is 
that of discovering the first appear- 
ance of well-known words in English. 
The best source for this information 
is the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Shakespeare, for example, is responsi- 
ble for the first appearance in English 
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of hundreds of everyday words. He 
may not have invented all of them 
himself, but he was the first person 
to set them down, so far as we can 
discover. How our ancestors before 
Shakespeare limped along without 
them we may well wonder. Here are 
a very few: dodge, crease, nimble, 
monumental, hurry, bump, countless, 
rogue, lonely, dwindle, gnarled, and 
ill-starred. Other English ‘authors 
have contributed their share of new 
words. Milton invented the name 
Pandemonium (Greek for all the 
devils) for the palace in Hell in 
Paradise Lost. He also thought up 
moonstruck. Shelley thought up sun- 
lit, and Tennyson moonlit (I am not 
sure about moonshine, but it probably 
originated in the Kentucky moun- 
tains). Edmund Burke contributed 
colonial, electioneer, and municipal- 
ity; Coleridge, pessimism and phe- 
nomenal; Sir Walter Scott, free-lance 
and red-handed; Macaulay, constitu- 
ency and influential; and Thomas 
Huxley, agnostic. 

More fun can be had in studying 
family names, especially those show- 
ing occupation. Brewer and Brewster, 
obviously, show ancestors interested 
in brewing; Archer and Fletcher 
(arrow) have to do with archery; 
Webb, Webster, and Weaver all refer 
to the cloth industry, along with 
Fuller (a person who fulls—shrinks 
and thickens — cloth); and Cook, 
Baker, Smith, Cooper, Tinker, Miller, 
Fisher, Ga~dner, Franklin (a gentle- 
man farmer), and Taylor speak for 
themselves. The upper classes are 
represented by King, Noble, Prince, 
Lord, Earl, and Bishop. First names 
are equally fascinating: George for 
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farmer; Dorothy and Theodore, bot) 
meaning gift of God; Robert meaniy 
bright; Ethel, noble; Catherine, pure 
Alfred, wise counselor; Richard 
strong king; and Edward, guardian, 

The study of place names could 
a full-time occupation in itself. Take 
pronunciations, for example. Th 
names of the capital of South De. 
kota and of its chief mining town ar 
neatly always mispronounced by 
strangers. Tourists discover that the 
first is Pierre (pér) and the second 
Lead (led). Equally tricky are New 
Madrid (ma’drid), Missouri, Nevada 
(ne-vad’a) in Missouri and in Iowa, 
and Chili (chil’i) in Indiana! In Ili- 





nois, note Genoa, pronounced a: 
Jen-o’a (instead of Jen’o-a), Vienm 
as Vi-en’a (instead of Vi-en’a), 
Athens as Ath’ens (instead of Ath’. 
ens), Cordoba as Cor-do’ba (instea 
of Cor’do-ba), and San Jose in plain 
English, in two syllables with the } 
sound, instead of three syllables with 
the H sound as in California. Indian 
mames on the map (Kalamazoo, 
Schenectady, and Tallahassee) 


classical names (like the many in} 


central western New York State: 
Utica, Syracuse, Ithaca, Ovid, Rea 
Seneca) offer many other possibilities. 
And who can resist poring over map‘ 
to come up with gems like Gizzard] 





Tennessee, Matrimony, North Caro- 
lina, Cowhide, West Virginia, Social 
Circle, Georgia, Number Four, New 
York, Oblong, Illinois, Hot Coffee, 
Mississippi, and Noodle, Texas? 
The hundreds of differences be 
tween the English and America 
vocabulary and pronunciation als 
offer good hunting, such as those i 
railroading, for example, where if 
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Britain the engineer is the driver, the 
conductor is the guard, the baggage 
car is the van, baggage is luggage, 
checked baggage is left luggage, 
freight cars are wagons, freight trains 
are good trains, the cowcatcher is the 
plough, and the ties are sleepers. Very 
confusing! 

Dialects in the United-States are an 
‘endlessly attractive subject of investi- 
gation. In your part of the country 
do you speak of an angleworm, a fish- 
worm, an earthworm, a red worm, an 
angledog, a night crawler, or a night 
walker? Do you refer to a doughnut, 


a fried cake, a cruller, a fat cake, a 
i} sinker, or a spudnut? Do you call it 
s| a scramble supper, a pitch-in supper, 


or a potluck supper when everybody 
Why does 


bucket? Why does one part have 
kerosene, the other coal oil? Why is 
gravel called chat and why are front 
porches chatted on Halloween in 
southern Illinois, but not in northern? 


, And why does Streator, Illinois, call 


the strip of grass between sidewalk 
and curb the berm (a word from 


} French and Dutch sources)? Why do 


some natives of Illinois give three 
different pronunciations to marry, 
Mary, and merry, whereas most of us 
pronounce them all alike? Have you 
discovered that pop in New England 


| is called tonic? Or that a frap, in 
4 Boston, is a milk shake without the 


malt? Have you been puzzled when 
a Pennsylvania Dutchman says, “The 
paper wants rain tomorrow,” or “The 
potatoes are all,” or “Never mind, it 
don’t make (doesn’t work),” or “He 
is going away, not?” 

Other good fields for digging around 
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in are those of slang, trade names, 
occupational jargon (the speech of 
truck drivers, thieves, jazz orchestra 
players, restaurant workers, gamblers, 
and horse-racing followers, for ex- 
ample), nice words which have be- 
come naughty and naughty words 
which have become respectable, 
synonyms and antonyms, and words 
which have changed through faulty 
separation of the article. Examples 
of this last are orange (should be a 
norange), apron (a napron), auger, 
(a nauger), umpire (a numpire), and 
adder (a nadder; modern German has 
kept the correct spelling in Natter). 
The opposite mistake was made in 
nickname (Middle English, an eke- 
name, an additional name) and newt 
(an eute), as well as in such Welsh 
mames as Powell (should be Ap 
Howell) and Price (should be Ap 
Rice) where Ap was a prefix, like 
Mac, signifying son of. 

But we must call a halt, for the 
possibilities of enjoying oneself with 
words are infinite. Good books on 
words are any of those by Ernest 
Weekley, Ivor Brown, Eric Partridge, 
H. L. Mencken, or Mitford Mathews, 
to name a few of the best known 
writers. To them I am indebted for 
many facts listed here. I hope that 
my point, at least, is clear. Fun with 
words can be a lifetime hobby and 
pleasure, whether it comes from 
scanning streetcar ads, billboards, and 
menus, listening to people in busses 
and trains or on television, or from 
digging into that dictionary. There- 
fore, why not develop the absorbing 
habit of always asking yourself, 
“Whence that word?” 





Public Library Institute 
Southern Illinois University 


MILLER BOORD 
Regional Librarian 
Southern Illinois Regional Library 


HE THIRD Public Library Insti- 

tute, co-sponsored by the South- 
ern Illinois University and the Illinois 
State Library, was held on the South- 
ern Illinois University campus on 
Monday and Tuesday, March 24-25. 
The institute, held in the form of a 
workshop for public librarians, met 
in the library science laboratory and 
the auditorium of the university 
library. 

Workshop sessions were held on 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday 
morning with a special session for 
trustees and librarians on Monday 
night, followed by a social hour in 
the library auditorium lounge. 

Dorothy McGinniss, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Instructional Materials, SIU, 
acted as Co-ordinator for the Insti- 
tute. She opened the Monday after- 
noon session by presenting Dr. Ralph 
McCoy, Director of University Li- 
braries, SIU, who gave a welcome to 
all participants. This was followed 
by a greeting from the Illinois State 
Library, given by deLafayette Reid, 
Assistant State Librarian. 

An explanation of the new Regional 
Library for Southern Illinois was 
given by Miller Boord, Regional Li- 


brarian for the Southern Illinois 
Regional Library located at SIU. The 
Regional Library is now giving li- 
brary service to the thirty-four 
southernmost counties. 

Following this explanation, a lecture 
and workshop period was held by 
Sedge Reed, Field Sales Representa- 
tive for Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison, Wisconsin. This workshop 
method was a new presentation for 
librarians, with the actual work being 
done by the librarians who partici- 
pated in the repair and maintenance 
of a book collection. It was much 
more effective than a straight demon- 
stration of techniques since the I: 
brarians themselves experienced the 
necessary operations involved. 

The Monday evening session was 
held in the library auditorium and 
brought librarians and trustees of the 
public libraries together for the first 
time in this particular series of In- 
stitutes. This meeting was especially 
valuable since many problems of I- 
braries involve both librarians ani 
board members in their satisfactory 
solution. Mr. Reid opened the session 
by giving a detailed explanation of 
the progress and plans of the Federal 
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Library Services Act in Illinois. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Reid’s talk, Mrs. Laura 
Langston, Head, Consultant Service 
for the Illinois State Library, intro- 
duced a panel discussion by explain- 
ing the need for librarians and trus- 
tees to work together. She presented a 
new pamphlet, “Keys for Trustees,” 
which was very enlightening when 
used as a check list for library board 
members. The program was in the 
form of a panel discussion with local 
library board members participating 
as panel members. 

The panel consisted of Dr. McCoy, 
trustee of the Carbondale Public Li- 
brary, as chairman; Mrs. Thomas 
B. Hart, Benton Public Library; 
Mrs. Helen H. Kluge, Golconda 
Public Library; Mrs. Oscar Schroe- 
der, Chester Public Library; D. A. 
Heffington, Mt. Vernon Public Li- 
brary; and Russell Rendleman, Stin- 
son Memorial Library, Anna. 

Many library problems were 
touched upon, but most stress was 
placed upon library budgets. It was 
pointed out that the most effective 
method of getting a budget approval 
is through co-ordinated action of the 
librarian and the board members, 
who must develop a detailed realistic 
plan and then present it forcefully to 
the city council, giving justification 
for each item in the budget, with the 
library board and librarian going be- 
fore the city council en masse and 
showing need for the requested 
money. 

A social hour was held immediately 
following this stimulating panel dis- 
cussion in the library auditorium 
lounge. 
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The Tuesday morning session was 
devoted to library displays and bul- 
letin boards. 

A special feature of this session was 
the opportunity to hear a lecture 
and demonstration given by A. Stan 
Rescoe, Assistant Professor, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Mr. Rescoe has developed a unique 
technique in showing what can be 
done for library publicity by use 
of easily acquired materials. He 
showed how effective displays can 
add flavor to the offerings of public 
libraries by a simple arrangement of 
props and materials. He also spoke 
of a display service that could be 
offered by the Southern Illinois 
Regional Library by arranging to 
share exhibits of libraries in the 
area by use of the Bookmobile Serv- 
ice exchanging library exhibits be- 
tween participating libraries. 

A luncheon, followed by a brief 
summary of the Institute by the co- 
ordinator, Miss McGinniss, closed the 
two-day program. 

A special bookmobile exhibit was 
arranged by James Montedonico, 
Bookmobile Librarian for the South- 
ern Illinois Regional Library Book- 
mobile, in the front of the university 
library where librarians and trustees 
could see what was offered by the 
new bookmobile service. 

The fifty-seven librarians and trus- 
tees attending the Institute came 
from a wide area in southern Illinois; 
visitors were from Alton, Anna, Car- 
bondale, Centralia, Chester, Eldorado, 
Golconda, Granite City, Harrisburg, 
Mascoutah, Marion, Mounds, Mt. 
Vernon, Murphysboro, Pinckneyville, 
Sparta, Vienna, and West Frankfort. 








CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 








General Criteria for 
Selection and Use of Materials 


MRS. YOLANDA FEDERICI 


Supervisor of Work with Children 
South Side, Chicago Public Library 


pte NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK issue 
of the Saturday Review for 
March 22, 1958, carried an article 
entitled, “Pollyanna Rides Again” 
(page 37). It cleverly impales the 
well-known stereotype in the field of 
library service, “the sisterhood of 
juvenile librarians,” who worship 
“sacred bovines.” 

Some of these statements have 
some element of truth which could 
be said to apply to a few individual 
“juvenile librarians,” but never to the 
group or to their standards. A lack 
of knowledge of the professional 
preparation of children’s and school 
librarians and of their aims, as well as 
a total lack of knowledge of childhood 
and early adolescence, and a blind 


Talk given at joint conference of [Illinois 
Association of School Librarians and Children’s 
Librarians’ Section, ILA, Peoria, March 21. 


approach to the definition of a chil- 
dren’s or a young people’s book, can 
create this kind of misunderstanding. 

During the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, books for children 
and young people appeared regularly 
and in some quantity. Regularly, the 
children ignored them and read those 
adult books of general appeal which 
offered to them some enjoyment. A 
few of these are now “classics.” 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, some astute publishers and 
some brave authors actually produced 
children’s books, like Little Women, 
instead of books for children and 
young people. 

These emancipators realized that 
children were interested in anything 
and everything but that their under- 
standing, and, therefore, their en- 
joyment, had limitations according to 
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their chronological age. They realized 
that children understood death — at 
least, as well as most adults—but not 
suicide; unhappiness but not despair; 
disappointment but not hopelessness; 
frustration but not bitterness; cruelty 
but not viciousness; love but not 
passion ; justification but not rational- 
ization. 

In short, they granted to children 
the outstanding qualities of child- 
hood: logic and literal-mindedness. 
Those adults who retain or regain 
these simple characteristics are said 
to have childlike qualities rather than 
childish or juvenile qualities. It has 
also been conceded that these charac- 
teristics develop into wisdom. 

Children’s and school librarians, 
being adults, sometimes also forget 
the straight line, the perfect circle, 
and fall into the complexities of 
jagged tangents. In examining general 
criteria for the selection and evalua- 
tion of library materials, a few 
definitions, perhaps, to clear the com- 
munication channels will help. 

In the semantics of library service, 
evaluation cannot be confused with 
selection. Evaluation is the appraisal, 
selection is the purchase, of a book. 
Although inextricably related, evalu- 
ation comes first; selection follows. 
Evaluation defines the quality of a 
book; selection defines the quality of 
a book collection. 

For the appraisal of a book, there 


-}is no substitute for personal reading; 


but, even then, printed reviews are 
important in order to be aware of as 
many opinions as possible. Judgment 
is more accurate when a single one is 
tested and tempered by many. 

A book review gives information 
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about a book. This is the main func- 
tion of newspaper and magazine re- 
views. Sometimes, the book’s positive 
and negative qualities are indicated, 
but the positive usually predominate. 

Publishers’ catalogs have annota- 
tions and descriptive notes. 

Professional library journals have 
critical book reviews which are both 
an appraisal and a recommendation 
for or against purchase. The number 
of times which a book is recom- 
mended for purchase becomes a guide 
to the librarian. Keeping a possible 
purchase file is wise, since, happily, 
so many books on a subject are pub- 
lished annually that refined selectiv- 
ity can be achieved. 

The possible purchase file is not 
only useful for the selection of new or 
current titles, but also in developing 
an initial book collection and for 
maintaining an existing collection 
when replacing titles or adding copies. 

Therefore, selection has three par- 
allel phases— current books, initial 
collection, and maintaining the exist- 
ing collection. 

In all book purchases, in addition 
to evaluation for quality, other and 
extraneous factors influence selection 
—the type of community, of library, 
and of readers, for example. 

When an agency is an isolated one- 
agency library, purchase problems 
increase, but may be lessened if the 
community also maintains other un- 
related units which provide books for 
research, circulation, or buying. 

When a library agency is not only 
in a community where books are 
available elsewhere but is also a 
branch or a school library in a large 
organization — city, county, state — 
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some titles need not be selected at all 
by every agency since these may be 
borrowed when needed from within 
the larger organization. This situation 
permits more emphasis on selection 
for the general and average reader at 
the specific branch or school library. 
The reader group, if it is normal, 
will have ten per cent who are gifted 
and special readers and eighty per 
cent who are average, approaching at 
the top the gifted group, but at the 
bottom touching the slow, uninter- 
ested ten per cent of nonreaders. 
But the reader-group may have 
forty per cent gifted; fifty per cent 
average; ten per cent slow. These 
variations will influence selection. 
Here, selection then diverges from 
evaluation which remains constant. 
Selection by librarians has been 
criticized, but never as severely as 
the evaluation of books. When we are 
accused of worshiping sacred cows, 
these bovines are all branded with an 
“E” for evaluation. The fact that we 
attempt to set standards annoys some 
people exceedingly. Either they think 
so little of children’s books that they 
do not feel the need for standards, or 
they themselves, being now out of 
the chronological age of childhood, 
find themselves perfectly adequate as 
evaluators of all childhood things— 
including books. Unfortunately, this 
attitude exists among the general staff 
of librarians who challenge the spe- 
cialist on his own ground—something 
that would frighten them if they 
happened to be in a position to chal- 
lenge specialists in other professions. 
But standards developed by knowl- 
edge and refined by experience are 
guides without which no one and 
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nothing can operate. They set the 
line between “no” and “yes.” If we 
haven’t learned when to say “no,” 
our “yes” is not a standard. 

It is true that standards can he 
carried to petty lengths. For instance, 
I have heard children’s and schoo 
librarians with adequate knowledge 
and long experience state emphatical- 
ly that they will not buy a book for 
children which has a gun in an illus- 
tration. An historical book on fire- 
arms is also taboo. This is laughable 
because a bread knife can be just as 
deadly. 

No doubt you have also heard au- 
thors tell the story of their experiences 
with librarians and children’s book 
editors who have told them that a 
junior novel for the early teen year 
must not have more than one or two 
discreet kisses exchanged by Romeo 
and Juliet in order to pass the moral- 
ity test for children’s books. Yet, a 
book can have no kisses and plenty 
of innuendo and be offensive. 

The plain fact is that realism is 
essential in children’s and young 
people’s books, but it must remain 
moral and within the comprehension 
of the age-range by which it will be 
read. 

To a five-year-old child, potatoes, 
washing machines, and guns are fine 
playthings. They do not know and 
cannot conceive the idea that there 
could be any danger in playing with 


them. Therefore, when a picture book} 


shows a child playing with guns—toy 
guns or real ones—the book has false 
concepts which the literal-minded 
child accepts. This is not laughable; 
this is dangerous. 

In the teen-age novels, Rowan Farm 
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(Benary-Isbert) and Sarah (Bro), 
humorous phases of affection and 
love, including the physical, are well 
depicted and felt by the reader. I 
doubt that either Mrs. Benary-Isbert 
or Mrs. Bro counted the number of 
kisses in their books; neither did the 
librarians or the children’s book 
editors. 

When we speak of concepts in 
children’s books, we refer to ideas 
developed naturally and carefully, 
with multiple degrees of action within 
the conception and understanding of 
children. It is not the subject or the 
action, but the treatment, which dis- 
tinguishes a children’s book and a 
young people’s book from an adult 
book. Complexity of language has 
nothing to do with this; complexity 
of concepts does. 

The normal twelve-year-old reader 


“ican read the words in the books by 


William Faulkner, but what will he 
get out of them? On the other hand, 
oversimplification of ideas is unde- 
sirable. 

The portrayal of family loyalty 
versus personal ambition and pride 
demands a wide range of choices for 
actions which involve moral values 
and personal integrity. An eight- 
hundred page adult novel could be 
written on the subject; yet Ruth 
Sawyer presents these mature con- 
cepts adequately for ten-year-old 
children in her small book, Maggie 
Rose. 

As I have said before, complexity 
of language has no relation to com- 
plexity of concept; neither does it 


ijdenote literary quality. A book with 


complex grammatical structure and 





many-syllabled words can have liter- 
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ary quality in spite of these handi- 
caps. 

Put under a microscope, the style 
of writing and its quality refers en- 
tirely to the author’s choice of words, 
short or long, which transform a 
written expression into a vivid mental 
picture— with “vivid” as the key 
word. The authors who have a dis- 
tinguished literary style use descrip- 
tive sounds, tastes, smells, the feeling 
of touch, the immediacy of sight, as 
well as action to vivify the characters 
and the plot. 

Originality in metaphors and sim- 
iles gives the book a fresh and crea- 
tive literary style. Here are some 
examples from The Silver Branch by 
Rosemary Sprague. The first is a 
short dialogue (p. 96). 

“She touched the bundle in the 
napkin. “Take it with you and eat on 
the road.’ 

“‘We will,’ Flavius said, ‘We will 
indeed; for we’re both of us as empty 
as wine-skins after Saturnalia.’ ” 

A pedestrian style would have 
read: “We certainly will. We’re 
starved.” 

Here is another quotation (p. 97). 

“That evening they got into con- 
versation with several owners of 
small, hopeful-looking vessels. . . .” 

And another (p. 98): 

“The babel of voices and the beat 
of the wind in the striped awning, the 
warmth of the braziers and the smell 
of broiling meat and crowding hu- 
manity, made the whole place seem 
so bulging full, that Justin thought, 
the walls must be straining apart at 
the seams, like a garment too tight 
for the person inside it.” 

This imagery carries over into char- 
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acterization and gives life to the 
mames in the story, as in this de- 
scription (p. 99): 

“The smile puckered his plump, 
clean-shaven face rather pleasantly, 
and Justin saw with sudden liking 
that he had the eyes of a small, con- 
tented child.” 

Literary quality actually simplifies 
reading because each description, 
each idea, is clarified. 

Standards for concepts and literary 
style also involve motivation, in a 
dual interpretation—the action which 
moves the plot to its conclusion and 
the reason or motive which spurs a 
character into action. This is the 
“why” of an action. 

The Trojan War by Olive Coolidge 
is more than a story from Homer. It 
is an example of the exploration of 
motives. Not even the edition by 
Church, which has long been a stand- 
ard title in library collections, pre- 
sents so thoroughly why these Greek 
and Trojan men fought; why Ulysses 
finally agreed to fight; why Hector 
went to his certain death. While a 
child is reading this book, he is 
stirred and thinks about honor, 
loyalty, love, affection, co-existence, 
rather than carnage and brutality 
which were plentiful in the Trojan 
War. 

After an appraisal of quality has 
been made, selection begins. For an 
initial collection, distinguished exam- 
ples in each subject area are the first 
consideration; but some current titles, 
although evaluated as not of lasting 
value, need inclusion, otherwise the 
collection is top-heavy. Each year, 
from the thousand new titles pub- 
lished for children, perhaps one hun- 
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dred have lasting value. Next year; 
some that had been selected » 
quality books will be down-grade 
slightly when compared to the new 
crop of quality books. 

In maintaining an existing collec. 
tion, this constant re-evaluation be. 
fore selection is essential so that the 
degree of basic value of a book tp 
a collection will be clarified. Beyond 
the classics and the Newbery and 
Caldecott Award books, each subject 
area has some titles which are giants 
that should appear and be maintained 
whether they do or do not have high 
popularity value for circulation fig. 
ures and factual usefulness for quick 
reference. 

The books by Katherine Shippen, 
for example, are neither wildly popu- 
lar nor can they be used for quic 
reference to answer a school assign- 
ment. But these books are giants in 
each subject field. From them the 
reader gathers factual information, 
but also the philosophy of a subject, 
the why, and a fine literary style. 

Let’s take a specific classification, 
200-299, for an exercise in selection 
These titles: The Tree of Life, The 
Lord is my Shepherd, Many Man- 
sions, Small Child’s Bible, Smal 
Rain, This is the Way; the books by 
Fitch, One God, Their Search f 
God, Allah, The God of Islam; Gree 
Myths by Olive Coolidge; Haw 
thorne’s Wonderbook and Tanél 
wood Tales; Colum’s Children 
Odin, are basic no matter how smal 
the collection is. 

A second degree of basic —_ 
would then include at least, A fi 
Bible, illustrated by Helen Sewell 
and The Bible Story by Elsie Eger 
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meyer. Optional titles which have 
current value would then include 
Mary Alice Jones’ books, Tell Me 





the ney) about God, Tell Me about the Bible, 


etc., Rainbow Book of Bible Stories, 


- Coller.| and so on. Special items for specific 


tion be- 


needs would bring in The Oldest 


that the) Story by Blanche Thompson; In the 
book tp) Beginning by Alfred Evers, and others. 
Beyond Historically valuable books, as part 
ry and of children’s literature, that is, would 
subject include the Children’s Bible, by 
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Sherman and Kent, for the extensive 
collections. 

No mention has been made of 
illustration and of general format, 
both of which influence evaluation 
and selection, because content and the 
more intangible values seemed of 
primary importance. 
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General criteria for the selection 
and use of library materials for chil- 
dren and young people would demand 
an examination of the following: 

(1) Concepts—clarity and suit- 
ability; (2) Literary style—simplicity 
and originality; (3) Integrity of mo- 
tivation —in characterization and in 
plot; (4) Continual comparison of 
titles even in the quality field before 
initial purchase and maintenance; 
(5) Maintenance of a core collection 
of essential materials without regard 
for popularity or for quick reference 
value. 

It is my belief that the evaluation 
and selection of children’s and young 
people’s books is not a duty, but a 
trust given to each children’s and 
school librarian. 











Notable Children’s Books - 1957 


The Children’s Services Division of the American Library Association 
has issued its first annual list of “Notable Children’s Books,” (formerly 
called “Distinguished Children’s Books”), which includes 29 titles selected 
from among children’s books published in 1957. 


Following is the list: 


Three Billy Goats Gruff. P. D. Asbjornsen and J. E. Moe. Itlustrated by 
Marcia Brown. $3.00. Harcourt. A favorite folktale presented through 
delightful pictures that convey perfectly the terrible nature of the troll 
and the impudent courage and gaiety of the goats. 


Pantaloni. Bettina. $3.25. Harper. Pastel colors and black and white drawings 
capture the spirit of this gay story of an Italian boy whose small dog 
unwittingly frightens the countryside. 


Gone-away Lake. Elizabeth Enright. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
$3.00. Harcourt. Vivid description and realistic dialogue that gives a 
freshness and verve to a story of summer holiday fun. 





Fly High, Fly Low. Don Freeman. Illustrated by the author. $3.00. Viking. 
Dramatic pictures that give a bird’s-eye view of San Francisco are the| 
outstanding feature of a picture-book story of two pigeons in search of 
a place to nest. 


Mouse House. Rumer Godden. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. $2.75. Viking, 
A quiet, beautifully told story of a mouse family who makes use of 2 
small girl’s discarded jewel box for a home. 


Elephants of Sargabal. Rene Guillot. Illustrated by Felix Hoffman. $3.25. 
Criterion. There is a mystic, almost fairy tale quality to this story of 
India’s mountain jungles and of the efforts of two young boys to aid their 
princess. 


Tom Paine, Freedom’s Apostle. Leo Gurko. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
$2.75. Crowell. Simplicity of style and depth of treatment characterize 
a very readable biography of Paine, and give a well-rounded picture of 
the man and his times. 


Benjamin Franklin. Clara Ingram Judson. Illustrated by Robert Franken- 
burg. $3.45. Follett. A discerning biography of Franklin which brings 
him to life as a person and sets him against a well-drawn historical 
background. 
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Rifles for Watie. Harold Keith. [Illustrated by Peter Burchard. $3.75. 
Crowell. An unusually mature, objective story of the Civil War as it 
was fought in the Missouri-Oklahoma area. Especially good for its fair 
treatment of both sides of the conflict. 


Over in the Meadow. John Langstaff. Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
$2.75. Harcourt. Lilting melody and colorful drawings give new humor 
and appeal to a well known folk song. 


This Dear-bought Land. Jean Lee Latham. Illustrated by Jacob Landau. 
$2.75. Harper. A significant piece of historical fiction vividly and ac- 
curately portrays the men who established the first colony at Jamestown. 


The Great Wheel. Robert Lawson. Illustrated by the author. $3.00. Viking. 
The story of the building of the first Ferris wheel told with all of 
Lawson’s best skill at humor, character delineation, and plot construction. 


A Little Laughter. Selected by Katherine Love. Illustrated by Walter H. 
Lorraine. $2.50. Crowell. A collection of poems chosen from the works 
of the world’s great and near-great poets for their humor and child 
appeal. A choice selection, attractively presented. 


Time of Wonder. Robert McCloskey. Illustrated by the author. $3.50. Viking. 
Distinctive, full-color pictures and rhythmic, poetic text perfectly com- 
plement each other to capture a feeling for summer on the Maine coast. 


Story Over Skye. Allan Campbell McLean. Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 
$3.00. Harcourt. A forceful, exciting tale of mystery and murder on the 
Isle of Skye. Action packed and suspenseful without ever becoming 
melodramatic. 


A Swarm in May. William Mayne. Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. $3.00. 
Bobbs-Merrill. Medieval customs are re-enacted against a modern setting 
in a fresh and delightful story of life in an English choir school where 
the youngest Singing Boy is, by tradition, the school’s Beekeeper. 


Little Bear. Else Holmelund Minarik. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. $3.25. 
Harper. Easy text and gently humorous pictures depict four events in 
the life of Little Bear. Excellent for reading aloud or for independent 
reading by beginning readers. 


Who’s There? Open the Door! Bruno Munari. Translated by Maria Cimino. 
Illustrated by the author. $2.00. World Publishing Co. The format 
(each page smaller than the preceding one), full-color pictures, and 
amusing text combine to make an unusual picture book. Translated 
from the Italian. 


Untune the Sky. Compiled by Helen Plotz. Illustrated by Clare Leighton. 
$3.50. Crowell. Distinction of format and selection mark this collection 
of poems, old and new, relating to music and the dance. 
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Sparkle and Spin. Ann and Paul Rand. Illustrated by Paul Rand. $2.95, 
Harcourt. An introduction to the wonder and fun of words through 
stylized, rather sophisticated pictures and rhythmic text. 


The Horsecatcher. Mari Sandoz. $2.75. Westminster Press. A young boy’s 
attempt to assert his individuality at the expense of social acceptance 
forms the theme for a perceptive story of early Indian life. 


Calico Captive. Elizabeth George Speare. Illustrated by W. T. Mars. $3.50, 
Houghton. Fully realized characters and plot in a well written story 
based on the actual experiences of a girl taken captive during the French 
and Indian Wars. 


The Wild Angel. E. C. Spykman. $2.75. Harcourt. Exceptionally good 
picture of family life at the turn of the century, notable for its realistic 
portrayal of sibling relationships. 


Flaming Arrows. William O. Steele. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. $2.75. 
Harcourt. This fast-paced, suspenseful story of pioneer life in Tennessee 
is also an admirable study in human relationships. 


Mary McLeod Bethune. Emma Gelders Sterne. Illustrated by Raymond 
Lufkin. $3.50. Knopf. Warmly sympathetic, yet penetrating biography 
of a great Negro educational leader. 

The Shield Ring. Rosemary Sutcliff. Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. $3.00. 
Oxford. Vigorous tale of early England when the Norsemen were making 
a last, valiant stand against the Normans. 


The Edge of April. Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. $3.95. 
Morrow. Intriguing biography of John Burroughs which does much to 
re-create the period in which he lived and many famous people of that 
era. 


Anatole and the Cat. Eve Titus. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. $2.75. 
Whittlesey House. Humorous tale of the mouse who served as cheese 
taster in a French factory and was the first mouse to succeed in belling 
a cat. 


Gunilla. Albert Viksten. $2.75. Nelson. Dramatic story of a man’s adventure 
while living alone with his dog and polar bear in the Arctic North. 
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Have You Seen...? 


Suggested Recordings for Children, by Ethel L. Heins. (In The Horn Book 
Magazine, December, 1957, pp. 524, 527-8.) 


Books to Widen a Child’s World, by Trevor K. Serviss. (In National Parent- 
Teacher, December, 1957, pp. 26-29.) Although intended as a guide for 
Christmas giving, this list is useful for other purposes. 


Bibliography for Children’s Reading. A selective list of books for grades 3-8, 
grouped according to such human relations attitudes as cooperation, 
responsibility, courage and generosity. Write to Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 325 West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. The cost is 
twenty cents. 


Linking the Past with the Future—Your Public Library. A poster available 
from Library Binding Institute, 10 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
free. 


Adult Books for Young Readers, by Arlene Brauer. (In Child Study, Fall, 
1957, pp. 24-26.) 


Children’s Books on Science, compiled by Patricia H. Allen, Librarian, Science 
World Magazine. (In Elementary English, December, 1957, pp. 567-569.) 


Books for Children, by Anne Izard, Children’s Librarian, New York Public 
Library. (In Grade Teacher, February, 1958, p. 7.) A regular feature. 


New Librarian’s Reading, by Mrs. Carolyn W. Field. (In Junior Libraries, 
January, 1958, pp. 14-16, and Library Journal, January 15, 1958, pp. 
222-224.) A bibliography of books with which the new librarian should 
become familiar. 


Introducing Young People to a Life-long Pleasure, by Mrs. Margaret A. 
Edwards. (In Junior Libraries, January, 1958, pp. 10-13, and Library 
Journal, January 15, 1958, pp. 218-221.) 


Earth Satellites, Guided Missiles, Rockets and Space Flight, by Mildred 
Benton. (In Wilson Bulletin, February, 1958, pp. 412-419.) A bibliogra- 
phy of books and periodical articles. 


Science—-Springboard to Further Reading, by Glen Blough. (In Junior Li- 
braries, February, 1958, pp. 4-6, and Library Journal, February 15, 1958, 
pp. 620-622.) 
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Fare for the Eager Reader, by Rose H. Agree. (In Junior Libraries, February, 
1958, pp. 9-15, and Library Journal, February 15, 1958, pp. 625-631) 
A selected list of junior high school titles recommended for the advanced 
elementary school reader. 


A Shower of Wonderful Books, by Hardy R. Finch. (In Scholastic Teacher, 
March 14, 1958, pp. 9T-10T.) Includes a teen-age list. 


Kids “Picken’ Something” in the Public Library, by Florence W. Butler. 
(In Junior Libraries, January, 1958, pp. 1-5, and Library Journal, Jan- 
uary 15, 1958, pp. 209-213.) 





The Stouthearted Heroes of a Beloved Painter. (In Life, December 9, 1957, | 
pp. 88-100.) Brief article with many pictures in color, featuring the life 
and art of N. C. Wyeth, famous illustrator of Children’s Classics. 


The Children’s Bookshelf. How to choose a good book; the values of reading; 
lists of books of poems and songs on how other children live. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 25¢. 


Recommended Children’s Books of 1957. Arranged by subjects in four major 
groups. R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. $2.00. 


Books of the Year 1957 for Children. Annual list of the Child Study Associa- 
tion, 132 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 25¢. 


Children’s Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts (with annotations.) 150 titles 
published in 1957. Compiled annually by the staff of the New York 
Public Library Office of Work with Children. Write the library’s Public 
Relations Office, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 10¢. 


The Credo of School Libraries, by Helen R. Sattley. (In Saturday Review, 
November 16, 1957, pp. 74-75.) 


Helping the Child to Read, by Frances Lander Spain. (In Saturday Review, 
November 16, 1957, pp. 63-64.) 
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Punch Cards in Reference Work 


VIRGINIA CLARK 


Reference Librarian 
Wright Junior College, Chicago 


EARLY EVERYONE is familiar with 


the uses of marginally punched , 


cards in library circulation work. So 
far the discussions of their use in 
reference work have been largely 
limited to specialized research situa- 
tions calling for highly detailed and 
exhaustive indexing or documenta- 
tion. Punched cards, however, can 
also be of great help in the everyday 
tasks of the small or medium sized 
teference department. At Wright 
Junior College there are two jobs in 
which the reference department has 
found marginally punched cards to 
be of the greatest help. 

The first of these uses utilizes the 
most commonly understood advan- 
tage of the punched card—the oppor- 
tunity to switch from one basis of 
afrangement to another with a pass 
of the sorting needle. In this particu- 


lar case, a card index of pamphlet 
file headings is filed alphabetically, 
but punched as a classified arrange- 
ment, so that all headings in a par- 
ticular field may be easily sorted out 
for inspection, regardless of where 
they fall alphabetically. 

The second use takes much of the 
work out of analytical cataloging. 
Almost every reference department 
tries to supplement and keep up-to- 
date printed analytical indexes, par- 
ticularly those to collections of plays 
and short stories. A card file of au- 
thor and title analytics kept on 
marginally punched cards is easy to 
construct, easy to use, and even easier 
to revise when certain analytics are 
no longer needed. Each card need 
carry only author, title, and page 
number. A punch identifies each 











Contributed by EDWARD HEILIGER, Section Editor, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 
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anthology. A master card at the front 
of the file lists the anthologies, call 
numbers and punch numbers. There 
is no need to write out the title or call 
number of the anthology in which the 
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work may be found—a check of the 
master card suffices. No tracings of 
the analytics are needed because a 
pass of the sorting needle will drop 
all the cards for any one anthology. 
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Illinois Association of School 
Librarians Holds Spring 
Conference 


HE ILLINOIS Association of School 

Librarians was joined this year 
at their annual spring conference by 
the Children’s Librarians’ Section of 
ILA. Almost three hundred school 
and children’s librarians met at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria, 
March 21 and 22, to consider the use 
and evaluation of materials. 

Mildred Nickel, Director of School 
Libraries, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, was the 
main speaker for the dinner session 
Friday night. Speaking on “De- 
cisions,” Miss Nickel was bidding a 
temporary farewell to librarians in 
Illinois before going to Europe, where 
she will become Supervisor of School 
Libraries for the United States Air 
Force. Miss Nickel has a year’s leave 
of absence from her present position. 
The IASL presented her with a gift 
in appreciation of her outstanding 
contributions to the field of school 
librarianship. 


Other speakers who developed the 
theme of the conference were Mrs. 
Yolanda Federici, Supervisor of Work 
with Children, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, speaking on “General Criteria 
for selection and use of materials’; 
Laura K. Martin, Associate Professor 
in School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, speaking on 
“Magazines for Children and Young 
People”; Mary Evans Andrews, au- 
thor of children’s books, speaking on 
“The Book I Didn’t Intend to Write.” 
Mrs. Federici’s talk is printed in this 
issue of Illinois Libraries. Articles by 
Miss Martin, Miss Andrews, and 
Miss Nickel will appear in forthcom- 
ing issues. 

The annual business session, with 
Eunice Speer presiding, was held 
Saturday morning. General Confer- 
ence Chairman was Lucy Crowder, 
Librarian, Treweyn Junior High 
School, Peoria. 








Articles contributed by LOUISE ANTHONY, Section Editor, SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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My Friends, The Junior High 
Student Assistants 


AGNES SLEADD 
Librarian, Junior High School, Ottawa 


OVE, I have heard said, is grati- 

tude for favors received, and 
true love, a most pleasing condition, 
is seldom attained without difficulty. 
After almost ten years as a school 
librarian, I can declare with truth 
that I am in love with student assist- 
ants and their services! 

The growth of the number of junior 
high schools in America has been al- 
most phenomenal. More emphasis is 
being placed on library services in 
these schools than ever before. The 
library has gradually emerged as the 
service center of the school, and there 
never was a time when more was ex- 
pected of this service center and of 
its librarian. A wide variety of ma- 
terials, up-to-date, carefully selected, 
on all subjects, at all levels of reading 
difficulty, must be availeble at all 
times to meet the needs of the teach- 
ers and the needs of the eager and 
inquisitive minds of boys and girls. 
The library, a “store-house for 
books”? Not any more. Here are the 
magazines, pamphlets, pictures, slides, 
films, filmstrips, globes, maps, charts, 
recordings, and all types of audio- 
visual materials. It is the ideal place 
for displays and exhibits, for group 
planning, for reading, reference, 


browsing, for acquiring skill in library 
technique. It is not an exaggeration, 
then, to say that the library is in a 
strategic position to enrich the cur- 
riculum and to render unique service 
to the school. 

Did I hear you say, “There is just 
one of me and only twenty-four hours 
in a day”? Why not have several 
assistants for the “one of me” who 
can perform the routine jobs as well 
as, and maybe better than, you. Give 
it a try! 

The school’s major obligation is to 
meet the needs of all the children, 
and each one, whether he be the 
average, the mentally handicapped, 
or the mentally gifted child, possesses 
the inherent right to develop his po- 
tentialities to the fullest extent. Much 
has been done for the mentally handi- 
capped and the average, normal child, 
but in the area of the particularly 
gifted child there has too long been 
too much neglect. Recent studies of 
the “manpower problem” in America 
indicate a rapidly developing short- 
age of brains and leadership qualities. 


Recent careful studies and observa- | 


tion have shown that the academ- 
ically talented boy and girl are rapid 
learners, good organizers, and skill- 
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ful thinkers. Are not these the very 
characteristics we are looking for in 
our assistants? Also they are usually 
friendly, honest, helpful, charitable, 
and good leaders. 

I know from experience that many 
of the gifted children are thrilled to 
work in the library and they make 
excellent assistants. Janet and Bar- 
bara file all the catalog cards. After 
a few lessons, I have few corrections 
to make. They are eighth graders. 
At the end of the day Kay and 
Gladys take care of the filing of the 
book cards, counting circulation, re- 
cording on each student’s “Reading 
Record Card” the book, or books, 
that he has checked out that day. 
Dale and Don help with the maga- 
zines, films, filmstrips, and with the 
other routines when the girls will let 
them! Carol and Barbara help with 
the typing — finishing the Wilson 
cards, typing the book cards and 
pockets, the names on the Reading 
Record Cards, and many other easy 
typing jobs. The rebindery list is al- 
most nil, for some of the assistants 
can spot a torn spine a mile away, 
and are much more proficient in re- 
pairing books than I. An artist is 
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on the staff, too. 

To me, the most satisfying part of 
this whole business is realizing how 
much these academically talented 
students have learned about the li- 
brary. They have had training in 
techniques of research, in use of the 
card catalog, various indices, and 
other reference tools. They have had 
opened up to them new sources of 
information. Moreover, skill ac- 
quired in finding needed information 
develops practice for subsequent ex- 
ploration. They have been afforded 
the opportunity to satisfy interests, 
to achieve growth, and to establish 
useful habits. 

Now, you, the librarian! Your serv- 
ices can be directed toward blending 
all the resources of a school and 
faculty to meet the needs of the 
students. You can take your share of 
the responsibility for curriculum im- 
provement, enriched teaching, and in- 
dividualized instruction. You will 
have time to plan with teachers, to 
consult with student groups, to keep 
up with new materials, and to be “an 
authority on all types of materials 
and their selection.” You will have 
time to be a librarian. 
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Library of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


JO ANN AUFDENKAMP 
Librarian 


re the importance 
of a special library to a com- 
pany, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago organized a library in 1920. 
It has always been an integral part 
of the Research Department and its 
primary areas of responsibility are 
defined by the goals of the depart- 
ment. 

The bank’s Annual Report for 1951 
described the objectives of economic 
research at a Federal Reserve Bank, 
noting that in order to take full ad- 
vantage of our “decentralized” cen- 
tral banking system it is necessary 
that the officers and directors of each 
of the reserve banks be in close touch 
with local as well as national eco- 
nomic conditions. The report further 
stated: 

Basically this is a major responsibility 
of the Bank’s Research Department — to 


study and report current development) 
and to measure both short- and longer-/ 
run regional trends and fluctuations. Th 
flow of information and interpretation i: 
a two-way process: not only is it valuable) 
for ascertaining trends and appraising 
existing and proposed programs, but als 
it enables the Bank to inform the com- 
munities in the District of important de 
velopments often obscured by overall 
trends and by the complex movements » 
characteristic of economic phenomena} 
Policy decisions, both in business ani 
Government, are increasingly dependent 
on the results of economic research. 





Two other forces shape our ar 
of responsibility. One is the research 
and reference service requested by 
bank officers and employees and the 
other are questions from the loca 
business community regarding the 
Federal Reserve System and its pub 
lications. Because these three area’ 
of responsibility create an organizeé 











Contributed by MRS. DORIS E. SAUNDERS, Section Editor, SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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economic, business, and financial 
collection of information, we can and 
do provide a special service to the 
local business community. 

How do the seven members of the 
library staff assist their clientele with 
economic, business, banking and fi- 
nancial information? First of all, we 
process, route, and file the large 
number of releases, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and books which are received 
in the library. Around 450 different 
domestic and foreign periodicals 
(many received in multiple copies) 
are checked in and routed to regular 
routing lists. We also regularly route 
to the bank staff tables of contents of 
professional journals; a monthly list- 
ing of articles, speeches, and pam- 
phlets of the Federal Reserve Board 
and Banks; and an acquisition list. 
The acquisition list circulates only to 
bank personnel so that we may in- 
clude confidential and semirestricted 
Federal Reserve System releases. 

The library also receives over 550 
regular statistical releases from U.S. 
and state government agencies, trade 
associations, etc., which are routed to 
our staff. These along with pamphlets 
are housed in our data files—vertical 
files where the materials are arranged 
by subject. This is the most active 
part of our library for our clientele 
needs the most up-to-date statistics 
being disseminated. Many of these 
are the advance releases of the many 
series on prices, production, sales, em- 
ployment, etc., which appear later in 
such publications as the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Survey of Current Business, and 
Construction Review. One of the big- 
gest continuing jobs is to improve the 
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means of obtaining these statistics as 
soon as possible after release. 

We also receive and route about 
fifty regular releases containing data 
on cities in our district (parts of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, and all of Iowa) which are 
housed with pamphlets in our area 
files—vertical files with data arranged 
by state and city and subdivided by 
subject. We also maintain files of 
speeches of members of the Federal 
Reserve Banks and Board, publica- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System, 
and corporation annual reports. 

Our book stacks house over nine 
thousand volumes, including encyclo- 
pedias, almanacs, annual reports of 
government agencies, and books in 
the fields of economics, finance, busi- 
ness, taxation, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and statistics. The original 
classification system was the one 
prepared by Julia Elliott for financial 
libraries, but in the last five years we 
have revised it extensively. 

These are the formal processes in 
our library which provide the bank 
staff with the minimum in library 
service. But we have a much more 
dynamic and responsible role to play 
in collecting and disseminating in- 
formation to them and anticipating 
their needs. They are making day-to- 
day analyses and decisions in the 
economic and financial world and we 
must see that they have the statistics, 
speeches, pamphlets, books, etc., as 
soon as they are required. (We are 
quite appreciative of the co-operation 
and understanding of the local uni- 
versity, public, and special librarians 
in helping us to obtain some of these 
items so promptly.) 
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This means we must be well-in- 
formed in two areas. First, it is 
necessary that we know of current 
projects, speeches, etc., in their fields 
of interest. We obtain some knowledge 
of these from reference questions they 
ask, part of it from a monthly sched- 
ule of articles in preparation for our 
monthly review, Business Conditions, 
and from a weekly schedule of meet- 
ings the economists are attending, and 
the rest by librarian’s intuition. 

Next, we must keep informed on 
the happenings in the business world 
and, in turn, evaluate the importance 
and urgency of getting the informa- 
tion to interested staff members (over 
and above the routine routing pro- 
cedure). Through our perusal of the 
newspapers, magazines, and Dow- 
Jones broad tape we find many 
articles to bring to the attention of 
our clientele; many pamphlets, books, 
and releases we should obtain; and 
new fields of interest or ideas on ar- 
rangements of information to aid us 
in providing prompt and accurate 
information. 

One of the librarians follows Con- 
gressional publications daily and 
orders the bills, reports, and hearings 
which will be of vital interest to our 
staff. She, of course, also keeps our 
clientele current on Congressional 
happenings. 

Many requests coming into the 
bank by phone, letter, or in person 
are referred to the library for reply. 
In most cases we can answer them 
from the information in the library; 
other times we need the assistance of 
an economist or other members of the 
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bank’s staff; at other times the re. 
quest is transferred to an officer or 
economist for reply (with whateve 
assistance we can give). Our requests 
range from information about the 
current Federal Reserve policy re. 
garding reserve requirements for 
member banks to how much does a 
silver dollar weigh. Since the Federal 
Reserve Banks are responsible for 
providing coins and currency for cir- 
culation, the library assumes respon- 
sibility for maintaining information 
on United States money. We also 
assume responsibility to the local 
business community for making 
available the many statistical series 
from government agencies, especially 
from those agencies that do not have 
local offices. 

We added a photocopying machine 
to our library equipment two years 
ago. When there is a great demand 
for one of our library releases we can 
quickly duplicate it so that additional 
copies are available immediately. 
With file space at a premium, we now 
feel free in many cases to keep only 


one file copy, knowing any item can { 


be duplicated in a matter of minutes 
for a user. 
Our library world is also broader 


than economics, finance, etc. Bank | 


employees feel free to ask us to find 
out such things as: Which is larger, 
the Dead Sea or the Great Salt Lake? 
Where was Saint Patrick born? Some 
of us also assist in conducting tours 
of the bank and in a day’s work have 
held a million dollars in our hands 
and watched worn-out bills being 
burned. 
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Rules for the Citation of Trustees 


The Illinois Library Association and its Trustees’ Section established in 
1949 the practice of awarding citations to trustees in recognition of achieve- 
ment in the field of library service. Following are the rules to be observed, as 
revised in October, 1955: 


1. That one library trustee be cited for distinguished service each year. If, 
in the opinion of the jury, no sufficiently outstanding achievement is 
brought to its attention, it may exercise discretionary powers and rec- 
ommend no one for citation. 


2. That the citation be made annually at a general session of the Illinois 
Library Association, or at such time and place as may be designated by 
the Trustees’ Section. 


3. That the chairman of the Trustees’ Section and the president of ILA 
appoint a special jury on citations to include three trustees and three 
librarians, one trustee and one librarian to be appointed each year for a 
three-year term. 


4. That the jury report selection of the trustee to be cited to the chairman 
of the Trustees’ Section and the president of ILA not later than Sep- 
tember first. 


5. That the following qualifications be observed: 
a) That equal consideration be given to trustees of small and large 
libraries. 
b) That the jury take into consideration service to the local library 
and participation in state and national activities, presented in the 
record of the candidate’s achievements. 








Contributed by Mrs. J. M. Maxwell, Chairman, Trustee Citation Committee, ILA, 
and member of Highland Park P. L. board. 
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c) 


d) 


e) 
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That constructive accomplishments in promoting library welfare 
shall be considered rather than length of service. 

That achievements of nominees are to be judged according to criteria 
found in the Handbook for Trustees (Winser) and in similar publica- 
tions. 

That citations be limited to trustees in active service during at least 
part of the calendar year preceding the meeting at which the award 
is made. 


That the following procedures also be observed: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


That recommendations for citations may be submitted by any library | 


board, individual library trustee, the Illinois State Library, the 
Illinois Library Association, the Trustees’ Section of ILA, or by any 
civic organization. 


That recommendations must be accompanied by a full record of the 


candidate’s achievements, following the form provided by ILA. 
That recommendations, whenever possible, should be submitted in 
six copies so that each member of the jury may have a copy of each 
candidate’s records. 

That the recommendations must be submitted to the chairman of 
the jury on or before the first of July prior to the next annual 
meeting. 
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Library Services Act Projects, 1958 


MRS. LAURA LANGSTON 
Head, Consultant Office 
Illinois State Library 


WARREN - HENDERSON COUNTY 


Warren - Henderson County re- 
gional project demonstration, Camille 
Radmacher, librarian, continues serv- 
ice on the two-county basis. Plans 
are in progress to hold a referendum 
in Henderson County to become a 
part of a two-county library district. 
Warren County has had a library tax 
for more than thirty years. 


CARBONDALE 


The State Library, in co-operation 
with the Southern Illinois University, 
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which is giving space for headquarters 
for the regional librarian and book- 
mobile service, is supplementing ma- 
terials and giving consultant service 
to local tax-supported libraries in 
southern Illinois. There is also a 
library consultant on the Community 
Development Team of the University. 


OGLE AND LEE COUNTIES 
A ten-township project in Ogle and 
Lee counties, in northern Illinois, is 
promoted through a local steering 
committee in co-operation with the 
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Flagg Township Library, Rochelle, 
and the Stillman Valley Library. The 
demonstration calls for bookmobile or 
deposit collection service to villages 
not now having public library service. 
A referendum will be held to co- 
ordinate the ten-township area into 
one library district. The assessed 
valuation is sufficient to bring the in- 
come up to the standards set by the 
ALA. 


SAVANNA 


The State Library’s Regional Serv- 
ice Center, located in the basement 
of the public library at Savanna, has 
been giving a much-needed supple- 
mentary service on the “come and 
get it basis,” with the space given free 
by the Savanna Township Library 
Board. The Library Services Act 
funds make it possible for the im- 
provement of the headquarters, the 
adding of staff to increase the hours 
that the Regional Service is available, 
and the delivery service at stated in- 
tervals. 


PERU 


A twelve-township project, spear- 
headed by the Peru Public Library, 
calls for library service to villages 
now not having such service, through 
the co-operation of the tax-supported 
libraries at Peru, Ladd, and Spring 
Valley, and the nontax-supported li- 
braries at Cherry, Utica, and Tonica. 

The plans call for definite legal 
action to co-ordinate the entire area 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


into one library district. The popula- 
tion is more than twenty-five thou- 
sand. 


MAscouTAH 


The Jaycee organization in the | 


Mascoutah area is working with the 
Mascoutah Public Library Board on 
an area including more than fifty 
thousand population and taking in 


parts of three counties. This is being | 


excellently motivated. The Jaycees 
are to be congratulated on their 
initiative, insight, and organizational 
planning. 


Fox RIVER VALLEY 


A regional library has been pro- 
posed for the Fox River Valley area, 
including Algonquin, Batavia, Dun- 
dee, Elgin, Geneva, and St. Charles. 
Plans call for bookmobile service, 
centralized cataloging and book pur- 
chasing, and other co-operative 
practices. 


OTHER PLANS 


Other plans are in the making for 
programs of co-operation among ex- 


isting libraries and for extending | 


service from an existing library to 
unserved areas. 

All Library Services Act projects 
emanate from the local level. Li- 
braries exist in sufficient number in 
the state so that extension, co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation is the preferred 
way to bring local library service to 
every citizen. 
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Selected List Of Additions me 


277.3 
159 


LOUIS A. KENNEY 285.942 
Chief of Technical Services H185 


296 
B496j 





The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct-service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 


4 


The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number| 301.158 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association) R388 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago} 304 
Press, National Education Association, Brookings Institution, and many} K84 
other groups. 

a . . . 323.44 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. BS31 

327.73 
GENERAL WorRKS A237 
028.5 Eaton, Anne vc 
E14t Treasure for the taking. Rev. ed. Viking, 1957 Bess 
028.5 Targ, William — 
T185 Bibliophile in the nursery World, 1957 
332 
PHILOSOPHY 423 
136.7354 Strang, Ruth — 
$897 The adolescent views himself McGraw, 1957 
136.76 Loutitt, Chauncey M. 340.04 
L893 Clinical psychology of exceptional children. D225 
3rd ed. Harper, 1957 347.6 
190.8 Edwards, Paul, ed. H314 
E26 A modern introduction to philosophy Free Press, 1957 358.4 
191.9 Santayana, George G618 
$233wi Winds of doctrine and Platonism and the 
spiritual life Harper, 1957 370.973 
R914 
RELIGION 371.3 
D489 
201.6 Oates, Wayne E. 
O11 The religious dimensions of personality Association, 1957 
371.62 
261 Weatherford, Willis D. $956 
W362a American churches and the Negro Christopher, 1957 
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275.2 
124 


277.3 
159 


285.942 
H185 


296 
B496j 


301.1584 
R388 


304 
K84 


323.44 
B531 


327.73 
A237 


327.73 
D8835 


330.973 
H425 


332 
M423 


338.97 
$946 


340.04 
D225 


347.6 
H314 


358.4 
G618 


370.973 
R914 


371.3 
D489 


371.62 


Iglehart, Charles W. 
Cross and crisis in Japan 

Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
Patterns of faith in America today 


Haller, William 
Rise of puritanism 


Berger, Elmer 
Judaism or Jewish nationalism 


SociaL SCIENCE 


Remmers, Hermann H. 
The American teenager 


Kornhauser, Arthur, ed. 
Problems of power in American democracy 


Berns, Walter 
Freedom, virtue and the First Amendment 


Adler, Selig 

The isolationist impulse 
Dulles, John Foster 

War or peace 


Hays, Samuel P. 
The response to industrialism 


Masteller, Kenneth C. 
How to avoid financial tangles 


Sufrin, Sidney C. 
The new St. Lawrence frontier 


Darrow, Clarence Seward 
Attorney for the damned 


Harris, Homer I. 
Family estate planning guide 

Goldberg, Alfred 
A history of the United States Air Force, 
1907-1957 


Rudd, Augustin Goelt 
Bending the twig 


D’Evelyn, Katherine E. 
Meeting children’s emotional needs, a guide 
for teachers 


Sumption, Merle Richard 
Planning functional school buildings 





Friendship, 1957 


Harper, 1957 


Harper, 1957 


Bookman, 1957 


Bobbs-Merrill, 1957 


Wayne State Univ. Press, 
1957 


Louisiana State Univ. 
Press, 1957 


Abelard-Schuman, 1957 


Macmillan, 1957 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1957 


American Inst. for Eco- 
nomic Research, 1957 


Syracuse Univ. Press, 
1957 


Simon & Schuster, 1957 


Lawyers Co-op., 1957 


Van Nostrand, 1957 


Heritage Foundation, 
1957 


Prentice-Hall, 1957 


Harper, 1957 
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371.74 
K91 


371.955 
C991 


372.4 
G618 


384.55 
$689 


396.062 
M141 


551.5 
F639 


572 
M758 


575 
E36 


581.13 
G464m 


581.19 
M647 


591.5 
B974 


595.796 
G599 


598.208 
P485 


599 
P173 


616.2 
T782 


616.852 
E98 


616.87 
V274c 


621.8 
P776 


Kraus, Richard 

Play activities for boys and girls 
Cutts, Norma E. 

Teaching the bright and gifted 
Goldenson, Robert M. 

Helping your child to read better 
Solotaire, Robert S. 

How to get into television 


McElroy, Edith W. 
The complete book for clubwomen 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Forrester, Frank H. 
1001 questions answered about the weather 


Montague, Ashley 
Man: his first million years 
Eiseley, Loren 


The immense journey 


Gilbert, Frank A. 
Mineral nutrition and the balance of life 


Miller, Erston V. 
Chemistry of plants 


Burton, Maurice 


Infancy in animals 


Goetsch, Wilhelm 
The ants 


Peterson, Roger T. 
The bird watcher’s anthology 


Palmer, E. Lawrence 
Palmer’s fieldbook of mammals 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Travis, Lea E. 

Handbook of speech pathology 
Eysenck, H. J. 

The dynamics of anxiety and hysteria 
Van Riper, Charles 

Casebook in stuttering 


Pollock, Frederick 
Automation 
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McGraw, 1957 


Prentice-Hall, 1957 


Crowell, 1957 


Sheridan House, 1957 


Ronald, 1957 


Dodd, 1957 


World, 1957 


Random, 1957 


Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1957 


Reinhold, 1957 


Roy, 1957 


Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1957 


Harcourt, 1957 


Dutton, 1957 


Appleton, 1957 


Praeger, 1957 


Harper, 1957 


Praeger, 1957 


JUNE, 


623.4 
A327 
623.74 
B494 


| 623.74 


re a 


— 





B955 


629.222 
C649 
629.2222 
$785 


633.73 
E47 


636.7 
C951 


639.28 
C666 


649.1 
C635 


658.85 
H112 


716.2 
C767c 


716.2 
M822 


720.92 
Ww949t 


726.6 
H341 


726.7 
C153 


728.097 
W723 


728.6 
Y658g 


735.45 
D677; 
738.312 
R476 


739.15 
U61 
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623.4 
A327 
623.74 
B494 
623.74 
B955 
629.222 
C649 
629.2222 
$785 


633.73 
E47 


636.7 
C951 


639.28 
C666 


649.1 
C635 


658.85 
H112 


716.2 
C767c 


716.2 
M822 


720.92 
wo49t 


726.6 
H341 


726.7 
C153 


728.0973 
W723 


728.6 
Y658g 


735.45 
D677; 
738.312 
R476 


739.15 
U61 


Albaugh, William A. 
Confederate arms 
Bergaust, Erik 
Rockets and missiles 
Burgess, Eric 
Guided weapons 
Clymer, Floyd 
Treasury of foreign cars, old and new 
Stanford, John 
The sports car development and design 
Ellis, Aytoun 
The Penny Universities: a history of the 
coffee-houses 
Cross, Jeanette W. 
Standard book of dog care. New rev. ed. 


Cockrill, Ross 
Antarctic hazard 


Cleveland, Anne 
The parent from zero to ten 


Haas, Kenneth B. 
How to develop successful salesmen 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Conway, John G. 


Conway’s encyclopedia of flower arrangement 


Moore, Harold E. 
African violets, gloxinias and their relatives 
Wright, Frank Lloyd 
A testament 
Harvey, John 
The English cathedrals 
Cali, Francois 
Architecture of truth 
Williams, Henry L. . 
Old American houses 
Yoshida, Tetsuro 
Gardens of Japan 


Janson, Horst 
The sculpture of Donatello. 2 vols. 


Rhodes, Daniel 
Clay and glazes for the potter 


Untracht, Oppi 
Enameling on metal 
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Stackpole, 1957 


Putnam, 1957 


Macmillan, 1957 


McGraw, 1957 


Scribner, 1957 


Secker, 1956 


Hawthorne, 1957 


Philosophical Library, 
1957 


Simon & Schuster, 1957 


McGraw, 1957 


Knopf, 1957 ; 
Macmillan, 1957 
Horizon Press, 1957 
Hastings House, 1956 
Braziller, 1957 
Coward, 1957 


Praeger, 1957 


Princeton Univ. Press, 
1957 


Greenberg, 1957 


Greenberg, 1957 
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739.23 
H893s 


739.51 
K89 


741.5 
O8lo 


741.91 
$525s 


745 
L722 


747.88 
H196 


749.31 
194 
750.9 
J35p 
750.902 
G727 


759.13 
T583 


759.954 
A672 


778 
A711 


784.3 ° 
$384zC 
787.1 
J26 


789.8 
H721 


791.4 
K69 


791.409 
G854 
791.8 
C754g 


792 
S844 


792.8 
M471 


798.6 
W869 


Hughes, George B. 
Small antique silverware 


Kramer, Karl R. 
Coppercraft and silver made at home 


Osborn, Robert C. 
Osborn on leisure 


Shahn, Ben 
Ben Shahn: his graphic art 
Life Magazine (Chicago) 
America’s arts and skills 
Halsey, Elizabeth T. 


The Ladies Home Journal book of interior 
decoration 


Iverson, Marion D. 
The American chair: 1630-1890 


Janson, Horst 
The picture history of painting 
Grabar, Andre 
Early Medieval painting 
Time, the weekly news-magazine 
Three hundred years of American painting 
Archer, William G. 
Indian painting 


Arin, Michael K. 
How to shoot weddings 


Capell, Richard 
Schubert’s songs 


Jalovec, Karel 
Italian violin makers 


Hoke, Helen 
Music boxes: their lore and lure 
Knight, Arthur 
The liveliest art 
Griffith, Richard 
The movies 
Conrad, Barnaby 
Gates of fear: great exploits of the world’s 
bullrings 


Stevens, David H. 
Ten talents in the American Theatre 


Maynard, Olga 

The ballet companion 
Wolverton, Clair C. 

Fifty years with harness horses 
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Macmillan, 1957 


Greenberg, 1957 


Simon & Schuster, 1957 


Braziller, 1957 


Dutton, 1957 


Curtis Pub. Co., 1957 


Hastings House, 1957 


Abrams, 1957 


Skira, 1957 


Time, 1957 


Oxford, 1957 


Amer. Photographic 
Pub., 1957 


Macmillan, 1957 


Crown, n.d. 


Hawthorn, 1957 


Macmillan, 1957 


Simon & Schuster, 1957 


Crowell, 1957 


Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1957 


Macrae Smith, 1957 


Stackpole, 1957 
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077 


901 
W737r 


940.083 
M787 
946 
F366 


949.7 
M163 


970.6571 
B649 


RARIES 


T, 1957 


1957 


1957 


Lic 


, 1957 


1 Press, 
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LITERATURE 
808.3 Lesser, Simon O. 
L638 Fiction and the unconscious 
810.8 Saturday Review 
$254 The Saturday Review treasury 
811 Hughes, Ted 
H894 The hawk in the rain 
81 Rexroth, Kenneth 
R455i In defense of the earth 
813.09 Davis, David Brion 
D261 Homicide in American fiction, 1798-1860 
813.09 Frohock, W. M. 
F928 The novel of violence in America, 2nd ed. 
813.46 Crews, Frederick C. 
j27zC The tragedy of manners 
814 Brooks, Van Wyck 
B8732 From a writer’s notebook 
817 Kerr, Jean 
K41 Please don’t eat the daisies 
| 817 Thurber, James 
T536a Alarms and diversions 
817.08 Botkin, B. A., ed. 
B748 A treasury of American anecdotes 
817.08 Hoke, Helen 
H721 The family book of humor 
831 Rilke, Rainer Maria 
R573p Poems, 1906 to 1926 
864 Ortega y Gasset, José 
077 On love: aspects of a single theme 
HIsToRY 
901 Wilson, Colin 
W737r Religion and the rebel 
940.083 Montgomery, John 
M787 The twenties: an informal social history 
946 Fernsworth, Lawrence 
F366 Spain’s struggle for freedom 
949.7 MacLean, Fitzroy 
M163 The heretic 
970.6571 Bliss, Robert W. 
B649 Pre-Columbian art 
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Beacon, 1957 


Simon & Schuster, 1957 


Harper, 1957 


New Directions, 1957 


Cornell Univ. Press, 1957 


Southern Methodist 
Univ. Press, 1957 


Yale Univ. Press, 1957 


Dutton, 1958 


Doubleday, 1957 


Harper, 1957 


Random, 1957 


Hanover, 1957 


New Directions, 1957 


Meridian, 1957 


Houghton, 1957 


Macmillan, 1957 


Beacon, 1957 


Harper, 1957 


Phaidon, 1957 
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973 
H713u 


973.7 
K49 


973.7711 
Mi41 


974 
$674L 


910.4 
C481 


910.4 
F889 


914.4 
H732 


917 
S849 


917.29 
H514 


917.3 
H724 


917.48 
B838 


917.665 
P942 


921 
B996mar 


921 
C3294r 


921 
D593 


921 
F499b 


Hofstadter, Richard 


United States: the history of the Republic 


Kimmel, Stanley 
Mr. Lincoln’s Washington 


McElroy, John 
This was Andersonville 


Snow, Edward R. 
Legends of the New England coast 


TRAVEL 


Charlton, Warwick 
The second Mayflower adventure 


Freuchen, Peter 
Peter Freuchen’s book of the seven seas 
Holiday Magazine 
Holiday in France 
Stewart, George R. 
N. A. 1 
Vol. I Looking North 
Vol. II Looking South 


Henle, Fritz 


The Caribbean: a journey with pictures 


Holbrook, Stewart H. 
Dreamers of the American dream 


Brenner, Scott F. 


Pennsylvania Dutch, the plain and the fancy 


Prettyman, W. S. 


Indian territory: a frontier photographic 


record 


BIOGRAPHY 


Marchand, Leslie A. 

Byron: a biography, 3 vols. 
Robinson, Francis 

Caruso: his life in pictures 
Dior, Christian 

Christion Dior and I 
Blair, Walter, ed. 

Half horse, half alligator 
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Prentice-Hall, 1957 
Coward, 1957 


McDowell, 
Obolensky, 1957 


Dodd, 1957 


Little, 1957 
Messner, 1957 


Houghton, 1957 


Houghton, 1957 
Crowell, 1957 
Doubleday, 1957 


Stackpole, 1957 


Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1957 


Knopf, 1957 
Crowell, 1957 
Dutton, 1957 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1957 
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921 
E6Shu 


921 
L736hou 


921 
L736shu 


921 
R78ihag 


921 
$652w 


921 
V855p 


57 
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921 
E6Shu 


921 
L736hou 


921 
L736shu 
921 
R78ihag 


921 
$652w 


921 
V85S5p 


Huizinga, John 
Erasmus and the age of reformation 


Houser, M. L. 
Lincoln’s education and other essays 


Shutes, Milton H. 
Lincoln’s emotional life 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
The Theodore Roosevelt treasury: a self- 
portrait from his writings. Comp. by 
Hermann Hagedorn 
Wharton, Henry 
Life of John Smith, English soldier 
Pincherle, Marc 
Vivaldi: genius of the Baroque 
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Harper, 1957 


Bookman, 1957 


Dorrance, 1957 


Putnam, 1957 


Univ. of N. C., 1957 


Norton, 1957 


Documents from other States 


MRS. FLORENCE B. THORNE 


Head, State Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of official publications 
of other states. These state documents are available for circulation. Recent 
additions are listed below. 


Jackson, Ellen 


A notation for a public documents classification. 1946. 


Wisconsin—University—Library 


The University of Wisconsin’s living memorial library. 1953. 


Indiana University 


Slavery in Tennessee, by Chase C. Mooney. 1957. 


Clark, Burton R. 


Adult education in transition; a study of institutional insecurity. 1956, 


Stetler, Henry G. 


Racial integration in private residential neighborhoods in Connecticut. 


1957. 
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P 
331.833 
G721p 


Oh 
333.124 
A912s 


Mar 
338 
Ub-11 
no.3 


Con 
370 
Ebu-77 


Ney 
372.2412 
US58s 


Ney 
378 
Uej-50 


614.862 
Ht-1 
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Pennsylvania—Governor’s citizens committee on housing 
Pennsylvania housing: areas of need, program for action, legislative 
proposals, long range studies. 1957. 


Ohio—State auditor 
A short history of Ohio land grants. 1957. 


Maryland—University—Bureau of business and economics research 
Potomac River basin: research, planning, development. 1957. 


Alabama—University—Bureau of public administration 
Local government services and industrial development in the Southeast. 
1952. 


California—Secretary of State 
Directory of state services. 1957. 


Virginia law weekly 
The administration of criminal justice; a compilation of the original Dicta. 
1949, 


Connecticut—Department of education 
Education for gifted children and youth; a guide for planning programs. 
1956. 


New York (State)—University 
So you are starting a nursery school. 1957. 


Association of colleges and universities of the State of New York 
Facilities for four-year college education in the State of New York; report 
of the joint survey of 1950. 1951. 


Indiana university—School of education 
Review of research in business education, by Earl A. Dvorak. 1957. 


New York (State)—Museum and science service 
Traces of early man in the Northeast, by William A. Ritchie. 1957. 


Ketchledge, Edwin H. 
Checklist of the mosses of New York State. 1957. 


Kansas—Highway commission—Traffic and safety department 
Kansas safety outlook; a periodical. 1957. 
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Mn 
rislati 616.85 Minnesota—University—Social science research center 
"a U58s Society’s stake in mental health. 1957. 
In 
620.7 Dale, A. C. 
Fb-131 Heat required to vaporize moisture in wheat and shelled corn. 1956. 
Oh 
620.7 Ohio state university—Engineering experiment station 
Uc-59 Highways or dieways? the story of one-car accidents. 1957. 
F 
630 Munks, Bertha 
Ab-46 Florida’s favorite foods. 1957. 
utheast.) Ka 
630.7 Kansas—Agricultural experiment station, Manhattan 
Mc-356 Grain sorghums: storage and utilization in dairy cattle feeding, by F. W. 
Atkeson and F. C. Fountaine. 1957. 
Ok 
630.7 Oklahoma—Agricultural and mechanical college 
Ac-416 Fitting garments, by Ole Armstrong. 1957. 
| Dicta, | Ok 
630.7 Oklahoma—Agricultural and mechanical college 
Ac-657 Adjustment and care of the sewing machine, by Ole Armstrong. 1957. 
Ok 
grams, | 630.7 Oklahoma—Agricultural and mechanical college—Extension service 
Ac-659 ABC’s of soil and water conservation, by Edd Roberts and Clarence E. 
Bunch. 1957. 
We 
630.7 West Virginia—Agricultural experiment station 
Ab-403 West Virginia and her population, by J. Joel Moss. 1957. 
We 
report | 630.7 Marvel, Mason E. 
Uac-2 Cauliflower seedbed fumigation with methyl bromide. 1952. 
Nb 
630.72 Cannon, Kenneth L. 
7. Lb-174 An analysis of divorce in Nebraska. 1954. 
Ney 
640.7 New York (State)—Bureau of home economics education 
N76Sp Educating tomorrow’s homemakers; a guide for planning. 1957. 
; Ney 
649.5 New York (State)—Education department 
E24r Recreation for the elderly, a city and a state responsibility. 1957. 
Vi 
651.5 Virginia—Governor’s office—Division of the budget 
G721r Records management program; manual of procedures. 1949. 
Al 
658 Moore, Charles N. 
Ubp-21 Electronics in business management. 1956. 
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New Recordings 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


MRS. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 


Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 


records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each Tequest | 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- | 


dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. 


New additions to the collection are: 


LP 
786.4 
A784 


LP 
783.3 
B118sm5 


LP 
785.6 
B292c2 


LP 
787.11 
B292sim 


LP 
785.6 
B415c5r 


LP 
785.7 
B415qL 


LP 
787.11 
B415slg 


The art of Sergei Rachmaninoff, vol. 1. Sd. 1: 
Chopin, Sonata no. 2 in b flat minor, op. 35. 
Reverse: Schumann, Carnaval, op. 9. 


Bach, J. S. 
St. Matthew passion (excerpts). 


Bartok, B. 
Concerto for orchestra. 


Bartok, B. 


Sonata no. 1 for violin and piano. 


Beethoven, L. 


Concerto no. 5 in E flat major, op. 73. 


Beethoven, L. 
The late quartets of Beethoven (for strings; 
Nos. 12-16). 


Beethoven, L. 
Sonata no. 1 in D major for violin and piano, 
op. 12, no. 1. Reverse: Sonata no. 4 in a 
minor, op. 23; Sonata no. 5 in F, op. 24 
(Spring). 


Camden 


Haydn 


Decca 


Bartok 


Victor 


Capitol 


Epic 





LP 
785.1 
D353c3 


LP 
785.11 
D877s6 


LP 
784.4 
F565 


LP 
785.8 


G848plf 


| items, 
lentary 
request 


aan 
ive in- | 


le; LP 
by LP 





LP 
785.1 


| D353c3 


LP 
785.11 
D877s6 


LP 
784.4 
F565 


LP 
785.8 


G848plf 


Beethoven, L. 
Symphony no. 9 in d minor, op. 125 (Choral). 
Bizet, G. 
Carmen. Operagraph (record with filmstrip). 
Brahms, J. 
Sonata no. 2 in A major for violin and piano, 
op. 100. Reverse: Sonata no. 3 in d minor for 
violin and piano, op. 108. 
Bruckner, A. 
Symphony no. 9 in d minor. 
Bruns, G. 
Johnny Tremain. 
Chaikin, N. 
Concerto in B flat major for accordion. 
Debussy, A. 
Images pour orchestre (complete). 
Debussy, A. 
La mer. Reverse: Ibert, Escales (Ports of call). 
Debussy, A. 


Nocturnes (complete). Reverse: Prelude a 
l’apres-midi d’un faune; Marche Ecossaise. 


Delibes, L. 
Coppelia ballet (complete). 


Dukas, P. 
The sorcerer’s apprentice; Weinberger, Sch- 
wanda: Polka and fugue. Reverse: Strauss, 
Salome: Solome’s dance, op. 54; Liszt, Les 
preludes. 


Five centuries of Spanish song. Victoria de los 


Angeles. 


Grieg, E. 
Peer Gynt; suite no. 1, op. 46. Reverse: Suite 
no. 2, op. 55; Lyric suite, op. 54. 
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Columbia 


Metropolitan opera 
guild 


Westminster 


Epic 


Disneyland 


Westminster 


Victor 


Angel 


London 


Columbia 


Victor 


Victor 
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LP LP 
785.7 Haydn, F. 186 
H415q72 Quartet in C, op. 74, no. 1. Reverse: S765 
Quartet in G, op. 77, no. 1. Victor “ 
LP 789 
327.73 The lady from Philadelphia. C.B.S. Television $765 
L157 production, “See it now.” Marian Anderson. Victor LP 
LP 785.11 
785.7 Mozart, J. S912s 
M939q2i Quartet in E flat major (K493) for piano and LP 
strings. Reverse: Schubert, Sonata no. 2 in 785.1 
a minor for violin and piano. Festival Casals $9128p3 
de Puerto Rico, 1957. Columbia 
LP LP 
785.1 Music of France. 785.1 
M987mf Camden T249s6 
LP LP 
782.1 Offenbach, J. 785.11 
O32p La Perichole (complete). Victor T249sSke 
LP LP 
782.8 Orff, C. wes. 
067 Carmina burana. Angel W24l 
LP 
782.1 Puccini, G. 
P977t3 La Tosca (complete). Victor 
LP LP 
785.6 Saint Saens, C. 785.1 
$152c2 Concerto no. 2 in g minor for piano and C736 
orchestra. Angel 
LP 
785.11 Schubert, F. 
$384s8c Symphony no. 8 in b minor (Unfinished): first 
movement; Bach, Capriccio in B flat major. 
Reverse: Bach, Suite no. 1 in C major for 
orchestra. Festival Casals de Puerto Rico, 1957. Columbia 
LP 
785.6 Schumann, R. 
$9123b Concerto in a minor for piano and orchestra, 
op. 54. Reverse: Strauss, Burlesque in d minor 
for piano and orchestra. Columbia 
LP 
784.756 Spirituals. Howard University Choir. 
$759s3 Victor 
LP 
788 Spotlight on brass. 
$765 Vox 
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LP 
786 
$765 


LP 
789 
$765 


LP 
785.11 
$912s 


LP 
785.1 
$9128p3 


LP 
785.1 
T249s6 


LP 
785.11 
T249s5ke 


LP 
785.11 
W241 


LP 
785.1 
C736 


5+ 
Spotlight on keyboard. 
Vox 
Spotlight on percussion. 
Vox 
Strauss, R. 
Sinfonia domestica, op. 53. Victor 
Stravinskii, I. 
Petrouchka (complete). Reverse: Ravel, Fire- 
bird suite. Victor 
Tchaikovski, P. 
Sleeping beauty ballet, op. 66 (excerpts). Victor 
Tchaikovski, P. 
Symphony no. 5 in e minor, op. 64. Epic 
Walton, W. 
Symphony (1935). Westminster 


SPECIAL ITEM 
The complete orchestra. Music Educ. Record Corp. 


An album of five records demonstrating thirty-three different instru- 
ments, played first in solo demonstration and then with full orchestral 
background, by the Wheeler Beckett Orchestra of New York, with com- 
ments by the conductor, Wheeler Beckett. 

Because this is an expensive album, it will not be purchased in quanti- 
ties to make it generally available to schools. However, it may be borrowed 
on special loan by schools or libraries which wish to examine it for possible 
inclusion in their own collections. It will be shipped by insured express and 
should be returned in the same way. 











What’s News In Library Service 


Public Libraries 


¢ CHAMPAIGN 


Karl O. Burg has accepted the po- 
sition of head librarian of the Cham- 
paign Public Library. Mr. Burg will 
begin his duties on July 1, and will 
succeed Vereta McGuire who will re- 
tire September 1. 

Mr. Burg is a native of Chicago. 
After graduating from Roosevelt Col- 
lege in 1948, he enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois graduate library 
school and received a master’s degree 
in library science in 1949. 

He has been head librarian in 
Traverse City, Michigan; Riverside, 
California; and Jackson County, Mis- 
souri. 

His duties in Missouri were to 
direct operations of ten county and 
town branch buildings, and to super- 
vise a large bookmobile which served 
forty-one rural, school and village 
stops. 

Mr. Burg’s bookmobile training 
qualified him to make a recent survey 
of the practicability of establishing 
bookmobile service in Champaign. It 
was a result of this survey that 
prompted the library board to invite 
Mr. Burg to fill the vacancy created 
by Miss McGuire’s retirement. 


¢ DECATUR 


The first Central Illinois Library 
Round-table Discussion was held at 
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Decatur Public Library on January 
18. The idea for this regional round 
table was first planned during the 
ILA conference in November, 1957, 
In accordance with these plans, Mrs.} 
Mary T. Howe, Librarian, Decatur 
Public Library, extended an invita- 
tion to public librarians within a 
ninety mile radius of Decatur to meet 
together for discussion of mutual 
problems. 


The following subjects were sug- 
gested as topics of discussion: (1) 
financial problems; (2) co-operative 
projects; (3) National Library Week; 
(4) library recruitment; and (5) adult 
education activities. 

Attending the meeting were li- 
brarians from Peoria, East Peoria, 
Charleston, Metropolis, Creve Coeur, 
Mattoon, and Springfield. 


e GLENVIEW 

Peter P. Bury has accepted the 
post of head librarian at Glenview 
Public Library. 

Mr. Bury is a graduate of Boston 
University and of Simmons College, 
having received a master’s degree 
from both institutions. 

Mr. Bury taught school in private 
institutions in Newport, Rhode Island, 
and served in the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. He succeeds Charlotte D. 
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Bryan, Glenview librarian for nearly 
seven years. 


e GRANITE CITY 

Tribute was paid on May 4 to Mrs. 
Olive B. Stallings as the senior public 
librarian in Illinois in years of service. 
The ceremony took place at the 
thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Madison County Historical Society, 
at Granite City Public Library. 

Mrs. Stallings, who retired in June 
after forty-one years at the Granite 
City library, was praised for “devoted 
service to your community” in a let- 
ter from the Secretary of State and 
State Librarian Charles F. Car- 
pentier. 


¢ JACKSONVILLE 

Frances W. Bailey, head librarian 
at the Jacksonville Public Library for 
the past twelve years, retired from 
her position February 21. 

At a complimentary dinner given in 
her honor, the president of the library 
board, Leo J. Flood, and Mayor 
Robert A. DuBois expressed apprecia- 
tion to Miss Bailey for her years of 
loyal and valuable service to the 
community. 

at ee oe. 

Succeeding Miss Bailey as head 
librarian of the Jacksonville Public 
Library is Dorothy M. Fenton. 

Miss Fenton did graduate work in 
library science at the University of 
Wisconsin and received her master of 
science in library science from Co- 
lumbia University. 

Miss Fenton has served in various 
capacities at Lawrence College at 
Appleton, Wisconsin, and Dakota 
Wesleyan University at Mitchell, 
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South Dakota; she was librarian at 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. 


¢ MADISON 


Mrs. Sadie Crawford retired on 
April 30 from her position as head 
librarian of the Madison Public 
Library. 

Mrs. Crawford joined the library 
in 1925 when it became tax sup- 
ported; she had been librarian there 
for thirty-three years of uninterrupted 
service. 

The new librarian at Madison is 
Mrs. Bettie Johnston, who was re- 
cently employed at the St. Louis 
(Missouri) Public Library. 


¢ MAYWOOD 


Mrs. Willa Williams, Librarian of 
the Maywood Public Library, will 
leave on July 1 to become a librarian 
at the new Proviso East High School. 

Taking Mrs. Williams’ place is 
John M. Ptacek. Mr. Ptacek is a 
graduate of Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago. He received his A.B. degree 
in 1948 from Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, and his MLS. in library science 
in 1955 from the University of Illi- 
nois. 

After graduation he worked at the 
Brooklyn Public Library from June, 
1955, through June, 1957, before tak- 
ing a six months’ educational tour of 
Europe. 


¢ MUNDELEIN 


Mrs. Marilyn Pearson is the newly 
appointed librarian of the Fremont 
Township Library, located in Munde- 
lein. 

Mrs. Pearson gained experience as 
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a librarian in Athens, Georgia, work- 
ing as children’s librarian at the 
Athens Regional Library. 


_ Mrs. Pearson attended Wilson 
Junior College, Chicago, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


e RED BUD 


Librarians and trustees from four 
southern Illinois libraries — Chester, 
Red Bud, Sparta, and Waterloo—met 
informally on February 18 at the Red 
Bud Library to discuss library prob- 
lems. Mrs. Ralph Kuhlman, president 
of the Red Bud library board, acted 
as chairman. 


Miller Boord, Librarian of the 
Southern Illinois Regional Library, 
was a special guest. Mr. Boord 
opened the meeting with a description 
of developments in southern Illinois 
and a discussion of the bookmobile 
service now offered by the Regional 
Library at Carbondale. A _ general 
discussion then developed, covering 
the following subjects: nonresident 
fees, patron registration, charging 
systems, television and story hours, 
shelving systems for children’s books, 
circulation of periodicals, binding of 
periodicals, merits of subject files, 
inventories, borrowing limitations, 
publicity, National Library Week, 
special collections, and possibilities 
for exchange. 
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A summary of the discussion end 
the meeting. Those attending, in aj. 
dition to Mrs. Kuhlman and ™ 
Boord, were Mrs. Paul Nagel ani 
Mrs. Oscar Schroeder from Chester: 
Mrs. Bess Brown and Mrs. Davi 
Cann from Sparta; Ethel Sennot fron 
Waterloo; Mrs. Vernon Dashner, Mr 
L. V. Finley, Mrs. Adolph Saxen. 
meyer, Mrs. Richard Schrieber, and 
Mrs. Clifton Ziebold from Red Bud 

One tangible result of this informal 
meeting has already materialized. 4 
co-operative book exchange—present- 
ly limited to mystery books—is now 
in operation between the Red Bud 
and Chester public libraries, utilizing 
the Regional Library bookmobik 
service. 





e LIBRARY SERVICES TO T 
YOUNG ADULT 


From November 23 through No 
vember 26, an Institute on Public 
Library Services to the Young Adult 
will be held at Allerton Park, Monti 
cello, by the Extension Division ané 
the Library School of the University 
of Illinois. 

Interpretation of the adolescent and 
his needs to be met through public 
library services and materials will bh 
considered in the light of recent re 
search in sociology and psychology 
and through public library resources, 
organization, and methods. 
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College and University Libraries 


e BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, 

PEORIA 

On March 19, 1958, the library 
dedicated the Rider Room, formerly 
known as the Periodicals Room. A 
generous bequest from Elizabeth 
Rider, a Peoria area resident and 
bookstore owner, provided the funds 
for furniture and stacks, for the third- 
floor periodicals room, as well as new 
furniture for the first-floor reading 
room. Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Library, presided at the 
program. Dr. Harold P. Rodes, 
President of Bradley University, wel- 
comed the guests and Dr. Arthur 
Glenn Haussler, Vice-President of the 
University, introduced the speaker, 
Benjamin F. Railsback, State’s At- 
torney of Tazewell County. 


* CENTRALIA TOWNSHIP 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
CENTRALIA 


The library has solved its storage 
problem through the use of micro- 
films. Introducing microfilm in the 
small library has proved helpful in 
preparing students for its extensive 
use in both the senior colleges and 
universities and the business world. 


* UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO 


Two thousand volumes represent- 
ing three generations of book collect- 
Contributed by Martha Kester, Assistant 


Catalog Librarian, University of Illinois Library, 
Chicago Undergraduate Division. 





ing by the distinguished Irish family, 
the Leslies of County Monaghan, 
Ireland, and a group of Leslie family 
letters have been presented to the 
University of Chicago library by 
Louis H. Silver of Chicago. The col- 
lection was acquired by Mr. Silver 
from Sir Shane Leslie, the present 
Baronet of Glaslough and well known 
author and critic who has written 
extensively on Irish historical and 
literary subjects. 

The principal subjects included in 
the collection are belles-lettres and 
Irish history. Memoirs, biographical 
works, and local and general histories 
relating to Ireland add strength to 
the library’s established interest in 
the history of Irish culture. 

The Summa Praedicticantium of 
Johannes de Bromyard, English de- 
fender of the Church during the 14th 
century, is the earliest book in the 
collection, having been published in 
Nuremberg in 1485 by Anton Ko- 
berger. 

Also included in the three-volume 
first edition of Historia Animalium 
(1551-86) of Conrad Gesner, the 
Swiss naturalist and scholar, in which 
he described all forms of animals 
known in the 16th century. The work 
is of special significance in the de- 
velopment of modern science for it 
served as a model for Renaissance 
zoological study which ended the 
limited view of nature of the medieval 
period. 
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e CONCORDIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, RIVER FOREST 
The library has received a set of 

the Bachgesellschaft published by J. 

W. Edwards of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The set was donated by the Henry 

Firehammer family of St. Joseph, 

Michigan, in memory of the Reverend 

Louis Nuecherlein. 


¢ UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA 


Nelle M. Signor retired as librar- 
ian of the History and Political Sci- 
ence Library on February 1, 1958. 
Miss Signor had been on the library 
staff since 1914. 

Eunice Toussaint has replaced Miss 
Signor as history and political science 
librarian. Miss Toussaint had been 
a member of the reference department 
since 1953. 

Richard Walker will replace Mrs. 
Margaret Runkel as physics librarian 
on July 1, 1958. Mr. Walker is at 
present geology librarian at Indiana 
University. He received his A.B. de- 
gree from Indiana University with a 
major in chemistry and a minor in 
physics. His M.A. in library science 
is also from Indiana University. He 
is completing A Bibliography and 
Index to the Geological Literature of 
Indiana, 1776-1955, which is to be 
published by the Indiana Geological 
Survey. 


® UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
CHICAGO UNDERGRADUATE 
DIVISION, CHICAGO 
Marie A. Rapp, reference librarian, 
addressed the Pan American Council 
in Chicago on January 11. Her talk 
was entitled, “Experiencias de una 
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bibliotecaria en la Escuela de UNES. 
CO, Patzcuaro, Mexico.” 

Miss Rapp and Edward Heilige, 
Librarian, Chicago Undergraduat 
Division, attended a luncheon at th 
Arts Club of Chicago as guests of 
Mayor Richard Daley. The mayo 
has asked Miss Rapp, Mr. Heiliger, 
and other educators to help arrange 
the Cultural Congress which will be 
held in connection with the Pap 
American Sports Festival to be held 
in Chicago in 1959. 

Helen Zimmerman was appointed 
to the staff February 1, 1958. She is 
at present working in the Fine Art 
Reading Room, replacing Joseph 
Viviano, fine arts librarian, who ha 
resigned. Miss Zimmerman is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School and was 
formerly with the Ryerson Library of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, Elmira 
College Library, and Cornell Uni- 
versity Field Research Office. She 
also taught languages in the second- 
ary schools of New York. 


© UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

LIBRARY OF MEDICAL 

SCIENCES, CHICAGO 

The Chicago Branch of the School 
of Social Work was transferred from 
the Undergraduate Division at Navy 
Pier to the Chicago Professional Col- 
leges Division in the Medical Center 
in September, 1957. At that time, 


485 volumes were transferred from 
the Undergraduate Library to the 
Library of Medical Sciences, and an 
additional fourteen titles were trans- 
ferred from the main library in 
Urbana. The library has since ac- 
quired another two hundred titles by 
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purchase and gift. Periodical sub- 
scriptions, as well as back volumes, 
for several titles were also transferred 
from the undergraduate library. 


¢ MARYKNOLL SEMINARY, 

GLEN ELLYN 

The Reverend James J. O’Halloran, 
M.M., was appointed associate librar- 
ian at the beginning of the second 
semester. His appointment brings the 
staff to four, although he will be able 
to spend only part time in the library 
Father 
O'Halloran received his M.S. in L.S. 
from Catholic University last sum- 
mer. 


* NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY, DEKALB 
On February 13, Mrs. Harold E. 
Mann of DeKalb was the guest of 
music librarian Howard Vogt on the 
weekly program, “The Fouser Music 


-fRoom Presents,” broadcast over the 


university’s radio station WNIC. The 
program featured a recording of 
“Night Songs,” a set of twelve com- 
positions for voice and orchestra by 
Mrs. Mann’s youngest son, Robert 
W. Mann, who has been studying and 
composing in Rome for the last 
nine years. The performance was by 


-| Herbert Handt, tenor, and the Rome 


Radio Orchestra conducted by Mae- 
stro Scaglia. 


* NORTHWESTERN UNIVER- 
SITY, EVANSTON 

The library has received from Con- 
gressman James Roosevelt a valuable 
Woodrow Wilson collection consisting 


'}of more than eight hundred pieces. 
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The collection came to the library 
through the good offices of Professor 
Arthur §. Link, whose writings on 
Wilson had come to the attention of 
Congressman Roosevelt. 


e ROSARY COLLEGE, 
RIVER FOREST 


The library recently participated in 
a drive for books for foreign libraries, 
a project sponsored by the Mission 
Secretariat Library Committee with 
the aid of the Asia Foundation. The 
drive, directed by Sister Mary Claude, 
O.P., collected 726 books, contributed 
by the library, faculty and students. 


e SEABURY-WESTERN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
EVANSTON 


A library exhibit, prepared for the 
seminary’s annual Open House on 
January 19, had the theme, “The 
Library: the Heart of Theological 
Inquiry.” A graphic demonstration 
of the services performed by the li- 
brary in processing and circulating 
significant literature in the field was 
provided by a large sign which gave 
figures, and from each set of figures 
a representative pile of books or cards 
was indicated by means of ribbons. 
In addition, the librarian, the Rev- 
erend Jules L. Moreau, was on hand 
to discuss and answer questions about 
an exhibit of rare books from the 
period 1549 to 1559. 


*e SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNI- 
VERSITY, CARBONDALE 
President Delyte Morris has re- 

leased funds to the library in the 

amount of $57,000 for the purchase 
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of equipment needed for the rest of 
the social studies library now nearing 
completion. 

So much use is being made of 
microfilm that the library has been 
forced to order a fourth portable 
reading machine. These are loaned 
to faculty members for home use for 
two weeks with the privilege of re- 
newal for a like period unless there 
are other calls for the machine. The 


Children’s Libraries 


¢ BARRINGTON 


A weekly story hour has been 
started under the auspices of the 
Friends of the Library for the chil- 
dren of Barrington. 


Although the program, at present, 
is pointed at the interests of children 
of kindergarten through the third 
grade, it may be expanded later. 

Besides the reading of stories, pup- 
pet shows, dramatic presentations by 
the Barrington High School drama 
department, and other related activi- 
ties are planned. 

A total of 175 children attended the 
first story hour, Saturday, February 
1, at which time the city Librarian, 
Miss Olive Dobson, entertained the 
children in two sittings, kindergarten 
and first grade, then second and third 
grades. 


By Mrs. Vivian H. Howard, Section Editor, 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES. 
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waiting list is, at present, so long 
that no one has been able to ayajj 
himself of the renewal option. 

Graduate students are now pe. 
mitted to borrow books for a fow. 
week period with the privilege of re. 
newal for a similar period, unless cal 
for the book have been received 
Previously, graduate students wer 
allowed only the regular two-wee 
loan privileges. 


e BLUE ISLAND 





Blue Island Public Library recently 
featured a display of sea shells and 
insects, the work of eleven year old 
Ann Trombino, daughter of one o 
the library assistants. 

Interested in insects of all kind 
since she was a small child, Am 
started her present collection abo 
two years ago. 

Library books are displayed arouné 
the collection for those who would 
like to study about the subjects o 
the collection. 


¢ KEWANEE 

Kewanee Public Library has fount 
its young people’s department a very 
successful means of bridging the gap 
between the children’s departmeni 
and the adult section. 

Situated on the ground floor of th 
building, the young people’s room i 
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It is 


just off the main entrance. 
supervised by the young people’s Li- 
brarian, Mrs. Mary K. Fischer, and 
has its own charge out desk and card 
catalog. Books in the collection are 
those of interest to high school age, 
plus duplicates of many titles also 
found in the adult and children’s 
collection. The catalog cards indicate 
if additional copies are to be found 
in other locations. 

Special emphasis is placed on use 
of reference tools such as the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Read- 
ers are taught how to use these aids, 
and how to make out call slips cor- 
rectly for books or periodicals not 
readily available. 

Classes of junior high age make 
scheduled visits to the library for 
instruction in its use and to learn 
about books. High school students 
make great use of the reference fa- 
cilities, particularly in their research 
for term papers. 

The children’s room, supervised by 
Children’s Librarian, Mrs. Mary 
Webb, is located on the second floor 
of the library. Weekly talks over the 
local TV station are given by Librar- 
ian, Eleanor Blanchard, and Mrs. 
Webb. 


* MARENGO 

The Children’s Hour at Marengo’s 
Strahorn Memorial Library is held 
every Thursday afternoon at 2:30. 
Although intended chiefly for pre- 
school age, older children are wel- 
come, Miss Mary Robb, Librarian, 
said. 





¢ MOLINE 


Mrs. Barbara D. Jonson recently 
presented her children’s book, The 
Land of Anywhere, in a musical ver- 
sion at a Saturday morning story 
hour at Moline Public Library. She 
has presented the program to more 
than 600 children since the publica- 
tion of the book in June, 1957. 


¢ MORRIS 


Morris Public Library has found 
that its young people’s collection, 
shelved as a separate unit, and made 
up largely of recreational material, 
is successfully bridging the gap be- 
tween the children’s and adult level. 
This special collection includes some 
science fiction, sports stories, ro- 
mances, adventure stories, and non- 
fiction, such as biography, history, 
and guides to teen-age living. 


¢ NORMAL 


Normal Public Library has begun 
a weekly story hour for four to six 
year olds, with Mrs. Anna Belle 
Stout, Children’s Librarian, in charge. 


e SPRINGFIELD 

Lincoln Library, Springfield, re- 
cently displayed in its lobby, near 
the children’s room entrance, a col- 
lection of dolls, loaned by Mrs. Doris 
Grant. Mrs. Grant made their cos- 
tumes, and bisque heads were de- 
signed for her by doll designer 
Maggee Head of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Included in the collection are Abra- 
ham and Mary Todd Lincoln dolls. 





Se 
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Trustees’ Section 


e AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


A nation-wide campaign to increase 
participation of library trustees in the 
activities of the American Library 
Association and of state library as- 
sociations has been launched by the 
American Association of Library 
Trustees, a section of the ALA Public 
Library Association. 

The campaign to increase the mcm- 
bership of AALT by seven thousand 
was launched at the recent ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting by AALT President 
Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and the national chairman 
of the AALT Membership Campaign, 
George W. Coen, Lancaster, Ohio. 

An attractive leaflet, spelling out 
the advantages of AALT membership 
and what trustee participation in li- 
brary associations means to every 
public library has been widely dis- 
tributed. Librarians have been sent 
a copy of the leaflet together with a 
communication from ALA Executive 
Secretary David H. Clift urging that 
they assist in the campaign. Heads 
of state library extension agencies 
have received multiple copies of the 
campaign leaflet and are assisting 
AALT membership chairmen serving 
in every state to follow up trustee 
prospects and enroll them as mem- 
bers. 

AALT officers have pointed out 
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that if the membership goals of th 
campaign are achieved, it may je CATAI 
possible for AALT to become an ALA} How at 
Division, with executive secretarial) what exte 
assistance from ALA Headquarters | the needs 
A feature of the campaign is th) These : 
“William Elder Marcus Contest” fol tions ans\ 
the best letters on the value to trus. publishec 
tees of membership in AALT, withiican Libt 
two prizes of $100. (Details of the reports a 
contest are printed in the February) dred pati 
1958, ALA Bulletin.) including 
The AALT membership campaigijand sp 
leaflet declares that, “The future af practical 
the public library is in the hands of analyzes 
the library trustee.” The brochurdjof its pk 
urges that we “work together througif typical d 
the AALT” to achieve four objec) pendices 
tives: first, keep up to date on the) “Proposa 
latest developments in library im}operated, 
provement; second, help to shapycase stud 
ALA policies and action programs participa 
third, make full use of ALA’s fre}assist ott 
advisory staff services; fourth, sharejsufveys. 
knowledge, ideas . . . and problemsjthe over- 
. .. with fellow-trustees everywhere"} Among 
The leaflet states further: “Forjsurvey r 
eighty years, trustees, librarians anéjlibraries, 
many friends of libraries have worked} searches 
together as members of the Americat}point of 
Library Association . . . That’s how}per cent: 
they built up services and techniquejuse of t 
for libraries which have gained world-{catalog c 
wide respect and prestige .. . We al} More. 
benefit from these accomplishmentjthat fror 
... We all must carry them forward.”}of those 
successfu 

The aut! 

doubted] 

results o 
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Of the 
nay ke CATALOG USE STUDY 
in ALA) ~How are library catalogs used? To 
retarial) what extent do existing catalogs meet 
arters. | the needs of actual users? 
is th’ These are some of the basic ques- 
st” fol tions answered by Catalog Use Study, 
© trus{ published in April by the Amer- 
', with} ican Library Association. The book 
of the} reports a survey of fifty-seven hun- 
oruary)dred patrons of thirty-nine libraries, 
including college, university, public 
npaigjand special libraries. Eminently 
ture dipractical by its nature, the study 
nds offanalyzes use of the catalog in terms 
ochurfof its physical setup and its users’ 
hrough| typical demands and limitations. Ap- 
objecjpendices include a reprint of the 
on the “Proposal” under which the survey 
‘y im}operated, the forms used, and six 
shape) case studies of representative libraries 
srams{ participating — material designed to 
’s frepassist others in conducting their own 
—gharelsurveys. Eighteen tables summarize 
»blems} the over-all results. 
yhere."| Among the significant findings: The 
“Forisurvey reveals that, in all types of 
is andjlibraries, 54 per cent of successful 
vorkedjsearches were by subject. Another 
erica} point of interest: over-all, only three 
s howper cent of the readers surveyed made 
niquepuse of the bibliographical notes on 
world-|catalog cards. 
We alll More important, the survey shows 
mentjthat from 67 per cent to 83 per cent 
ward."}of those seeking a known item were 
successful through the card catalog. 
The author comments: “This is un- 
doubtedly one of the most significant 
Tesults of the study . . . shows that 
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American Library Association 


the catalog fulfills its function ade- 
quately . . . provides an objective, 
quantitative standard. It should now 
be possible to measure the perform- 
ance of any catalog serving an adult 
collection of forty thousand volumes 
or more, or a high school catalog.” 


Catalog Use Study was written by 
the director of the survey, Dr. Sidney 
L. Jackson, a cataloger at the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, and edited by Dr. 
Vaclav Mostecky, Instructor in Li- 
brary Science at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America in Washington, D. C. 
The study which the book embodies 
was done under the auspices of the 
Cataloging Policy and Research 
Committee of the Cataloging and 
Classification Section of the American 
Library Association’s Resources and 
Technical Services Division. Its year 
of active preparation was financed by 
grants from the Bassett Foundation 
and the United States Steel Founda- 
tion. 


Catalog Use Study: Director’s Re- 
port. Sidney L. Jackson; edited by 
Vaclav Mostecky. American Library 
Association. April, 1958. $2.25. 


¢ LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY 


A six-month inquiry into the 
feasibility of a comprehensive re- 
search-testing-standardizing project 
in library technology —the field of 
materials, supplies, equipment, and 
systems—has been undertaken by the 
American Library Association. The 
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study is made possible by a grant of management. He has served on 
$14,944 to ALA by the Council on number of ALA committees. Befor: 
Library Resources, Inc. assuming his position at Yale in 195) 
ALA Executive Secretary David H. Mr. Ottemiller was Acting Chief » 
Clift announced that the Library the U.S. Department of State’s Diy. 
Technology Feasibility Study Project sion of Libraries and Refereny 4 ™ 
was to begin March 1, 1958, under Services. Albert W 
direction of John H. Ottemiller, who The Council on Library Resource Libr 
has been given a leave of absence Inc. was established in September) in Spring 
from his position as Associate Univer- 1956, with a grant of $5,000,000 section it 
sity Librarian at Yale University. the Ford Foundation to be expended} ship of tl 
Mr. Ottemiller is widely known for over a five-year period in assistin 





his work in library administration and solution of library problems. m ned 
ibrary 
tribute s! 
Illinois. 
a 
Materials Offered 
® HIGHLAND PARK 
The Highland Park Public Library has a large number of old periodical 
which they would like to give to any library that wants them for the cost | 
transportation. 
American Cookery: May 1914—May 1919. 
Architectural Record: June 1918—Dec. 1922. °*W 
American Monthly Magazine: July 1902—June 1910; Jan. 1911—Dec} a small ; 
1913. and hist 


Illustrated London News: Jan. 1855—June 1856; July 1858; Jan. 1872-| years as 
Dec. 1872; Jan. 1877—Dec. 1880; Jan. 1908—June 1918; Jan. 1919} librarian 


Dec. 1919. 624 Mor 
Public: Vol. 12, 1909—Vol. 20, 1917. 
Punch: July 1914—Dec. 1916. eM 
Garden Magazine: Aug. 1912—July 1913; Feb. 1915—Jan. 1916; Feb— Illinois | 
July 1918. board w 


Popular Science Monthly: July 1908—Dec. 1916; July—Dec. 1917. | Versity | 
Outing: April 1889—Sept. 1891; Oct. 1896—Mar. 1897; April 1909-{ ural ar 
Sept. 1919. ville, Vii 











Announcement 


A new Trustees’ Section in Illinois Libraries has been established. Mrs. 
Albert W. Errett, library board member from Kewanee, will serve as editor. 


Library trustees attending the Library Boards of Directors Conference 


} in Springfield, May 26-27, expressed approval of the plan to create a trustees’ 


section in the magazine. Mrs. Errett agreed at that time to accept the editor- 
ship of the column. 


The new section will contain news and articles about the activities of 
library board members in Illinois. Library trustees who have material to con- 
tribute should write to Mrs. Albert W. Errett, 524 S. Chestnut St., Kewanee, 
Illinois. 


Placement Service 


cost | Positions Wanted 


* Woman, thirty-two, seeks position as library assistant or as librarian in 


—De} asmall public library. Education: B.S. Degree in Ed., with majors in English 


and history; ten semester hours in school library education. Experience: two 


1872—| years as head librarian in a small public library; two years as an institutional 
. 1919) librarian; three years as a part-time library assistant in a public library. Write 


624 Monterey Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana. 


® Man with ten years’ library experience is looking for a position in 


Feb} Illinois with salary ranging from $6,000 to $7,000. Desires work under library 


board with liberal philosophy of library service. Experience: five years uni- 
versity library; five years public library administration serving town and 


1909-{ ural areas up to 60,000 population. Write 1006 St. Charles Ave., Charlottes- 





ville, Virginia. 








